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ABSTRACT 
USING DRAMA TO TEACH SCRIPTURES 
RELEVANT FOR THE TWENTY-FIRST 


CENTURY 


by 


Dianne Elisenla Henry 


United Theological Seminary, 2010 


Mentor 
Ricky Woods, D. Min. 


Terry Thomas, D. Min. 


The objective of this project was to increase the level of interest in studying the 
Bible and the subsequent attendance of Bible study by members of Andrews United 
Methodist Church, Upper Hill, Maryland, and to develop a method for teaching the Bible 
that would appeal to adult church members. This project was tested by comparing and 
contrasting two teaching methods—traditional and dramatization. The treatment was 
conducted over six weeks using same text. Students were given a survey at the end of the 
six-week study and asked to compare the two methods. The dramatization method had an 


overwhelmingly positive response. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This ministry project emanates from a great need within the local church for 
Biblical knowledge. The researcher observed that in the rural setting of St. Andrews 
United Methodist Church there existed a tremendous gap between the attendance of 
Sunday morning worship service and the attendance in Wednesday Bible study. Weekly 
attendance fluctuated from five to fifteen. Moreover, the researcher took into account that 
other factors, such economics, tradition, and education levels, attributed to the lack of 
attendance. The researcher believes that this lack of studying the word of God would 
inevitably lead to spiritual decay in the body of Christ. 

This ministry model was created to demonstrate the use of dramatization as a 
means of teaching scripture. The researcher found, even in the twenty-first century 
church, that there remained a lack of basic knowledge concerning the word of God. The 
researcher saw drama as a way to ignite the church and to raise the church’s level of 
interest in studying the word of God. Both of which, the researcher believes, would begin 
a spiritual transformation within the faith church. Readers of this ministry model will 
observe that innovation is necessary in the twenty-first century church. They also will 
explore new methods for increasing the level of knowledge concerning the Bible and its 
teachings. The researcher believes that the voice of God can be heard through the good 


news packaged in a different way. 


Chapter One provides an overview of context, which includes a history of St. 
Andrews as well as demographic information relating to the surrounding area. This 
chapter will also include a portion of the researcher’s spiritual autobiography, which will 
make a connection between the researcher’s spiritual journey and the ministry context. 

Chapter Two provides a sample of the resources used to undergird the 
development of the project. Those resources include assigned readings as well as other 
books and materials needed to complete this project. The researcher will engage the 
particular readings to provide a synopsis of literary work. 

Chapter Three contains the foundational work, which provides validity to the 
ministry project. This chapter also offers historical, Biblical and theological implications. 

Chapter Four provides a methodology of the project. This methodology will give 
detailed information concerning the design of the ministry project. 

Chapter Five provides an analysis of the project treatment within the context as 
well as the final results of the project treatment. This chapter also includes a compare- 
and-contrast analysis record. 

Chapter Six provides a summary and reflection of the project ministry. The 
researcher in this chapter reflects upon the significance of the project treatment and 


provides recommendations for future replication. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


In the midst of a world that is inundated with technology, there remain an overwhelming 
number of people in the church who are Biblically illiterate. Many are decaying 
spiritually because they lack knowledge of the Word of God. For many, Bible study has 
given way to a host of everyday demands and societal distractions. Therefore, it is 
imperative to find ways to reach a generation that is in threat of spiritual ruin. Teaching 
and preaching are vital parts of ministry; therefore, the preaching and teaching moments 
must be creative and innovative in order to convey the message of God’s good news. 
Biblical truths must be conveyed in a way that can reach all educational levels. Rev. Dr. 
Terry Thomas’ discussion states that: 
“Tn the African American church, and I dare say in all churches, 

during the preaching moment, the preacher must know the 

importance of the art of storytelling and how to utilize the art of 

storytelling to communicate the gospel or in passing the word.”! 

Since St. Andrews United Methodist Church is located in an unincorporated area, 
it is essential to provide a brief history of the closest incorporated town. Unincorporated 


areas are not considered towns primarily because they lack government, but for census 


purposes, they are recognized as designated places within the county. Therefore, the 


' Dr. Terry Thomas, From Hunch to Proclamation (Dayton: United Theological Seminary, 2008), 
27. 


researcher will begin with a history of Princess Anne, Maryland, which is the closest 
incorporated town. 

Princess Anne is located on the Eastern Shore of Maryland in Somerset County. 
The County of Somerset is considered one of the smallest counties on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland. In fact, it has the second smallest population in the state.” In the 1950s, the 
total population was 20,745. The size of the black population grew from 7,325 in 1950 to 
8,943 in 1990. According to historical information, Somerset County experienced 
migrants since 1879. Therefore, the researcher believes this is probably the contributing 
factor to growth in the black population. Moreover, the Eastern Shore of Maryland has an 
outstanding university, which has attracted many African Americans. The town of 
Princess Anne is ranked the third smallest town in the state of Maryland. The town 
gained its name from Princess Anne of Great Britain, daughter of King George II. The 
town was established in 1733 and presently serves as the seat for Somerset County. It is 
noted that in the middle of the eighteenth century, Princess Anne gained considerable 
importance as a market center because of the river trade. Princess Anne is preserved. 
According to the 2000 census, there were 2,313 people, 992 households, and 498 families 
living in Princess Anne. The racial makeup of the town was 34.59 percent white, 62.86 
percent African American, 0.56 percent Native American, 0.78 percent Asian, 0.04 
percent Pacific Islander, 0.48 percent from other races, and 0.69 percent from two or 
more races. Out of the 992 households, 26.4 percent had children under the age of 18 in 


the home, 25.4 percent were married couples, 21.3 percent had a female householder with 


* Theodore J. Davis, Jr., “Socioeconomic Change: A Community in Transition,” 
http:www.udel.edu/Black History/socioecochang.html (Accessed on Dec. 21, 2007). 
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no husband present, and 49 percent were non-families. The average size of household 
was 2.31 and the average family was 3.14. The same census reported that the median 
income for a household in the town was $20,066, and the median income for a family 
was $26,351. The males had an income of $19,494 and the females had an income of 
$22,857. About 30.1 percent of families and 39.8 percent of the population were below 
the poverty line, which includes 53.8 percent under the age of 18 and 21.0 percent over 
65 years of age. 

Princess Anne is the home of a notable historical black university. The University 
of Maryland Eastern Shore was established under of the auspices of the Delaware 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1886. It was originally opened as the 
Delaware Conference Academy in Princess Anne.* The university has grown 
considerably over the years. At the inception of the college, the student enrollment was 
nine; today, the enrollment has increased to more than 4,000 students and the campus has 
been named one of most beautiful campuses in the state. This is notable history because 
the University of Maryland Eastern Shore has been steadfast in a town that has a deep 
history of racial tension. 

According to the book A New Guide to the Old Line State, in 1933 a mob of 5,000 
whites in Princess Anne lynched, tore apart and burned the body of a black man accused 
of attacking an elderly white woman’. After that incident, a reporter by the name of H. L. 


Mencken wrote in his weekly column that the mob was a brutal assassin and the people 


4 History of UMES, http:www.umes.edu/Henson/The %20 Past.htm (Accessed Dec. 28, 2007). 


5 Earl Arnett and Robert Brugger and Eward Papenfuse, A New Guide to the Old Line State 
(Baltimore: Johns University Press, 1999), 220. 


of Princess Anne were beneath civilization.® Ironically, a black United Methodist Church 
sits on the very property that was the site of the old county jail and an auction block 
where black slaves were sold during slavery. From oral history, there seems to be an 
ongoing racial tension in Princess Anne. For instance, in 1963, students from the 
University of Maryland Eastern Shore barricaded Main Street in a demonstration of 
racism. Although Princess Anne has made some strides regarding racial issues such as 
integration of schools and increased blacks in government positions, there is still 


evidence of racial tension. 
History of Upper Hill Community 


The community of Upper Hill is approximately 15 miles from Princess Anne. The 
children in the Upper Hill community are bused to Princess Anne for school. There are 
two primary schools, one middle school and one high school in Princess Anne. Upper 
Hill is adjacent to Upper Fairmount; the two communities share the same post office. 
Upper Fairmount is actually on the county map. However, Upper Hill is not. The 
researcher believes Upper Hill is one of those communities established by blacks because 
they could not live in the white community of Upper Fairmount. The researcher believes 
it is likely that the community exists primarily because of the invisible racial lines that so 
often exist in small rural towns. 

Upper Hill consists of black homeowners who take great pride in their properties. 
St. Andrews United Methodist Church sits in the heart of the community. The area 
probably covers three roads. In fact, the actual location is Upper Hill Road, Upper Hill, 
Maryland. Many of the people in the Upper Hill area are employed by the university and 


® Tid, 220 


by the local factories in the surrounding areas. The people are very hard workers. The 
members of the community tend to see outsiders as strangers and they are reluctant to 
engage with strangers. Noticeably, they tend to have a different mindset than mainstream 
society, however strong in their beliefs. Many of the older homeowners died and left 
properties to their children. However, many of the children have moved to the 
metropolitan area because of greater economic opportunities, abandoning the properties 
that were subsequently sold for taxes. In recent years, properties have been purchased by 
white people, causing a change in the makeup of the community. Although whites are 
slowly moving into the community, St. Andrews UMC remains an African American 


congregation. 


History of St. Andrews United Methodist Church 


St. Andrews United Methodist Church has no official history written. Most of the 
church’s history is oral. Unfortunately, the elderly people who could provide pertinent 
historical information have passed away or are living in nursing homes. There is a 
remnant of approximately four or five elderly people left in the congregation who could 
probably provide a minimum of oral history. The United Methodist Church has very little 
recorded history in their archives because many of the African American churches simply 
did not record their history. However, many churches are now retrieving historical 
information in order to construct a history for their churches. 

St. Andrews Episcopal Church was erected in 1908. St. Andrews Church 
emanated from Centennial Methodist Episcopal Church. Legend has it that the people 


from the Upper Hill community wanted to build a church in their own community. 


Centennial Methodist Episcopal was considered the colored church. The colored people 
purchased this church after the whites moved into their new church around the corner. 
Oral history indicated that both coloreds and whites worshipped in the same building, 
with the colored people upstairs and the whites downstairs. It was considered a 
community church for all the African Americans in the surrounding area. The most 
notable person affiliated with this church was Rev. Dr. Charles A. Tindley, who is 
considered to be the father of American gospel music. Dr. Tindley wrote songs such as 
I'll Overcome Some Day, Beams of Heaven, and Stand by Me. His hymns are still a part 
of the Revised Methodist hymnal and used worldwide.’ Dr. Tindley preached and helped 
strengthen the church’s finances. Centennial remained a vital church until merging with 
St. Andrews in third Sunday, July 1999. 

In 1968, St. Andrews Episcopal Church became a part of the Peninsula-Delaware 
Conference. Before 1968, St. Andrews Episcopal Church was a member of the Delaware 
Conference, which was the central jurisdiction for black churches from New York to 
Virginia. When the Methodist Church and the Evangelical United Brethren Church joined 
together, thus creating The United Methodist Church, the Central jurisdiction was 
abolished. The Delaware conference then became a part of the Peninsula Conference, this 
resulting in the St. Andrews Episcopal Church becoming St. Andrews United Methodist 
Church. However, the name change did not take place until the late 1980s. 

St. Andrews became a part of a four-point charge after the merger. The charge 
consisted of four churches: Samuel Wesley United Methodist, Centennial United 
Methodist Church, John Wesley United Methodist and St. Andrews United Methodist 


7 Maryland Historical Society, “Charles A. Tindley, 
http://www.lowershore.net/famousnatives/tindley.htm (Accessed Dec. 27, 2007). 


Church. These four churches shared a pastor and the pastor’s compensation package. 
According the conference journal, this charge has had twenty-three pastors since 1946 
and the average tenure has been three years. 

In 1988, the John Wesley UMC was realigned with another charge, thus leaving a 
three-point charge. Samuel Wesley UMC, Centennial UMC, and St. Andrews UMC 
remained a charge until July 1999. The congregation at Centennial UMC merged with St. 
Andrews UMC and Samuel Wesley UMC became a station church with its own pastor. 
Centennial United Methodist Church was demolished October 2006. The demolition of 
the church stirred many emotions because the church stood as a beacon of light for the 
black community. Unfortunately, because of the dilapidated condition of the church, it 


had to be demolished. St. Andrews UMC continues to maintain the cemetery. 


St. Andrews United Methodist Church Today 


The researcher is the first female clergy appointed St. Andrews in the one hundred 
years that the church has existed. The membership is approximately eighty-five, with an 
African American congregation. Its style of worship is basically traditional. However, 
there is a sense of freedom to worship without constraints. Often visitors have 
commented that they have felt freedom in worship experience. The structure of the 
building is not conductive to ministries outside of Sunday morning because the structure 
is one hundred years old and there were no classrooms or even bathrooms in many of the 
African American churches. The sanctuary is located on the upper level and the 
fellowship hall is located on the lower level. Therefore it is a challenge to live out our 


church’s mission as stated below: 
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Our Church grows and grows and grows and I must help to 

make it so. Every member a Christian, every Christian a worker, 

every worker Trained, a worker that need not be ashamed. This we 

ask in Jesus name. 

St. Andrews UMC is part of a circuit. The circuit consists of two churches, St. 
Andrews UMC and Calvary UMC. The uniqueness of this circuit is the distance. The 
churches are fifty miles apart, therefore is almost important to do ministry together. 
Ironically, Calvary UMC is the home of Rev. Dr. Charles A. Tindley, the composer of 
many hymns such as We’ll Understand It Better By and By, Beams of Heaven, etc. In fact, 
some of his descendants still attend the church. 

St. Andrew is a church that holds value to its traditions. Excitement still ignites 
from their annual days such as Johnson Day, Usher Day, Men Day, Women Day, Happy 
Day, and Friends and Family Day. These services are usually celebrated in the afternoon, 
3:30 p.m. Amazingly, families that live in the metropolitan area travel home to join, 
celebrate, and support the church financially. There is still a traditional New Year’s Eve 
service and people expect to be at the altar at midnight to pray the New Year in. 

Communion Sunday is viewed as the most sacred Sunday. The first Sunday of 
every month the church is adorned in white and the stewards are adorned in white for 
communion. The communion stewards are very serious about handling the communion 
elements and strongly feel only those who demonstrate living a consecrated holy life 
should touch the elements. The people in the community still see the church as a beacon 
of light and the center of the community because whenever there is crisis they still look to 


the church and it is still the central meet place for the community. St. Andrews’ greatest 


strength is Sunday morning worship. Therein is where the challenge lies. Much emphasis 
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is placed on Sunday morning, but spiritual formation is almost nonexistent through the 
week. 

Immediately, the researcher identified with the congregation because of similar 
backgrounds. The St. Andrews community makeup and culture were similar to those 
from which the researcher emanated. Both communities are small, rural areas that 
struggle with racial tension. Both have invisible racial boundary lines that separate the 
whites from the blacks, and both consist of hard-working families. Working in the fields 
and doing domestic work were very much a part of both cultures as well. The 
communities take great pride in maintaining properties. They each view the church as the 
vital part of the community. The church functions as the center of the community, 
because when people die they want to be buried, and when they marry they want the 
wedding to be at the church. The communities see the church as the central meeting place, 
because whenever there is a crisis they turn to the church. Everyone who lives in the 
community has some affiliation with the one and only church in the community. This 
holds true for both communities. Ironically, both communities have only one church and 
they are United Methodist Churches. 

There is a great similarity in their views of Sunday morning worship. Sunday is the 
day that they put on their best and give their best. Worship is the highlight of Sunday no 
matter what one does the rest of the week. The office of Pastor is highly respected in both 
churches. 

A reflection of the researcher’s spiritual journey reveals an underlying motif of 
strength and perseverance, and will to make a difference. Therefore, the researcher sees 


this has a point of intersection with the context, because it will take strength and 
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perseverance in order to bring about ministries that will transform the community and 
perhaps the world. There is a great cry among the young people for change. However, 
change can manifest with hard work and perseverance. 

As the first female pastor, the researcher brings a different approach and 
perspective to ministry. This could prove to be challenging and yet refreshing. The 
researcher’s ability to commit and remain steadfast could help the congregation to move 
in a new direction and realize its mission. 

Our church must grow and grow and grow and I must help 

make it so. Every member a Christian, every Christian a worker, 

every worker trained. A worker that need not be ashamed, this we 

ask in Jesus name. 

The ‘I’ in the church’s mission statement is essential, because it makes the 
mission of the church personal for each individual. Therefore, everyone shares in 
bringing about the mission of the church. Everyone plays a vital part in growing the 
church. 

Fear has played a tremendous part in life of this community. They have become 
very comfortable in just ministering within the confines of their church walls. Actually, 
they are a closed community, not receptive of strangers. There are not risk takers. The 
researcher’s spiritual journey has taught her that risk taking is a part of faith. Therefore, 
as the servant leader, it is the researcher’s desire to move this congregation into the 
direction of increasing faith and trusting God to do ministry. Foremost, it is the 
researcher’s purpose to employ her gift of drama to ignite the congregation’s interest in 


studying the work and bringing about spiritual formation in the faith community that will 


eventually be contagious and spread throughout the streets. 
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Because the majority of the makeup of St. Andrews UMC is in the age group 
between thirty and sixty, there seems to be a readiness to change. They are open to 
worship beyond the traditional style. Therefore, the researcher has introduced this 
congregation to drama in morning worship in small increments. The result has been 
phenomenal. This indicates their readiness to experience more creative worship styles. 

After they have made a difference within, their next move should be beyond the 
walls of the church into the community, reaching out to minister to those whom deemed 
as strangers. Subsequently, many small rural areas are in the midst of transitioning 
because of the rapid increase of migrants moving into the neighborhood. These migrants 
are moving in the area because of retirement, economics and crime in the larger 
metropolitan areas. Therefore, as the community transitions, the church has to embrace 
the transition, rather than remain closed. The researcher strongly supports drama has a 
catalyst to convey Biblical truths. 

In conclusion, God brings people together to do ministry. Nothing happens by 
chance. God has a plan for our lives and uses our uniqueness and creativity as a means to 


pass on the message of salvation. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


This chapter will provide a sample of the readings that are reflective of the 
ministry project. The chapter will offer samples of the readings emanated from the 
educational process. The resource samples will undergird the researcher’s argument of 
using drama as an effective means to communicate Biblical truths through creativity and 
innovated means. 


Review of Resources 


There is significant evidence that drama is an effective tool to teach Scripture. In 

Judy Smith’s work, 26 Ways to Use Drama in Teaching the Bible, she provides practical 
ways in which one could use drama as a teaching tool'. She provides instructions for 
teachers and students in ways to be innovative in depicting Biblical truths. Her work is 
mostly tailored for children and youth. However, it is adoptable for all ages. She presents 
a compelling argument for using drama as a teaching tool. In fact, she indicates that the 
use of drama enhances the Scriptures and raises the level of comprehension. Ironically, 
the researcher has discovered the children’s moment during worship has been a valuable 


teaching tool even for the adults. Smith’s insights on using drama are very practical. 


' Judy Gattis Smith, 26 Ways to Use Drama in Teaching the Bible (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1988), 17. 
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Frank Glendenning in his book, The Church and the Arts, provides a theological 
basis for the relationship of the church and arts and also uses practical ways to link art to 
movement of God in the arts.” He emphatically argues that the arts cannot be denied as a 
means of conveying biblical truths. His interpretation of the arts is an expression of one’s 
feelings and emotions that can be communicated to the world and which provides catalyst 
for conveying Biblical truths. His work is most significant as the church begins to engage 
the arts and provide space for the arts. 

John Booty’s work, The Divine Drama in History and Liturgy, provides the 
historical premise for using drama. He makes the historical connection for the use of 
dramatic event in liturgy. His work encompasses Rev. John Wesley’s method of using 
liturgy and equating the laymen to preach. There has been an ongoing controversy 
regarding the use of the common lectionary and he gives insight on how it been used in 
the past. Insights that provide the historical premises are helpful in discovering ways to 
be innovative. 

Robert Cohen in his book, Acting Power, offers a valid argument for using drama. 
His insight of the power of acting illustrates that acting is communicating. He helps make 
the argument that carrying the message of God entails the whole being and out of that 
comes authenticity in the message. Cohen reiterates the fact that enactment of the Word 
is a powerful tool.* 

The support of drama in the church is apparent in Fred Eastman and Louise 


Wilson’s Drama in the Church, which offers historical information of the use of drama in 


? F. G. Glendenning, The Church and The Arts (London: East Midland Printing Co., 1960), 18. 


3 John Booty, The Devine Drama in History and Liturgy (Allison Park, PA: Pickwick Publication, 
1984), 15. 
4 Robert Cohen, Acting Power (New York: McGraw-Hill Higher Education Press, 1978), 35. 
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the church’. It is their work that undergirds the support of the effectiveness of religious 
drama. From this work, one can extrapolate the background information for the argument. 
The researcher finds this is necessary to building a foundation for using drama. 

Review of Herbert Sennett’s book, Religion and Dramatics, makes substantial 
claim on the relationship between Christianity and the theater®. His was very taxing in 
terms of reading quality. It was difficult to comprehend because the author used 
terminology that was unfamiliar to the researcher. 

Barbara Brown Taylor, in her book, Mixed Blessings, uses the common lectionary 
to draw upon sermons that are inspiring and creative’. She adds validity to the fact one 
can use the common lectionary to be effective. Taylor’s are a plethora of the usage of 
imagination within a sermon. The use of imagination is inspiring and appealing. For 
instance, in her sermon entitled “Without a Net,” based on John 11:32, the story of 
Lazarus, her description of Jesus’ reaction at the tomb was explicated description. The 
description was insightful and created a visual image that made the story come alive. The 
actual visual of Jesus standing at the tomb added depth to the text. Taylor’s work is 
insightful; she provides for the researcher meaning to what it means to go beyond the 


usual and search for images and draw upon imagination to enhance. 


> Fred Eastman and Louise Wilson, Drama in the Church (Binghamton, NY: Vail-Ballou Press, 
1933), 27. 


© Herbert Sennett, Religion and Dramatics:The Relationship Between Christianity and Theater 
Arts (Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 1995),17. 


T Barbara Brown Taylor, Mixed Blessings (Boston, Massachusetts: Cowley Publications, 1998), 67. 
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The Preaching Life is an example of the usage of imagination. In fact, one 
particular sermon is entitled “Imagination,” in which the use of drama is apparent.® The 
researcher sees the validity in Taylor’s assertion that the use of imagination and creativity 
is vital in teaching and preaching the word of God. 

In Joel Gregory’s book, Come Home Again, he asserts that there is endless value 
in using illustrations in preaching and teaching.? Amazingly, many of his resources stem 
from his personal readings. The researcher made the connection between merely speaking 
the word and drawing illustration. There was one common theme that connected the 
stories and that was “coming home.” For example the story of a lost boy becomes real in 
the lives of parents and there probably is an instant connection when reading the story. 
This work is essential for the twenty-first century because the images bring the story to 
life and make the connection in a non-threatening way. Gregory offers reflection 
questions at the end. The researcher would suggest perhaps a time of reflection after each 
chapter. 

Telling the story is a vital part of conveying God’s message. Story helps the 
person to see the story, which is important for the twenty-first century church because it 
is a visual church. 

Thomas E. Boomershine, in his book, Story Journey, says: “God becomes present 
and active in the storytelling event.”!° Boomershine shows how the process of 


storytelling is unique and a much-needed method of telling Biblical truths. The researcher 


8 Barabar Brown Taylor, The Preaching Life (Boston Massachusetts: Cowley Publications, 1993), 
38. 


° Joel Gregory, Come Home Again (Forth Worth, TX: Hupomone Press, 2007), 165. 


‘0 Thomas Booershine, Story Journey: An Invitation to the Gospel as Storytelling (Nashville: 
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found this resource valuable in the sense that Boomershine suggests ways to make the 
story connect with contemporary issues. There has to be a theological foundation and 
careful, sound details. As the researcher reviewed this work there was reinforcement of 
the necessities of carefulness about detail in conveying Biblical stories. Exegetical work 
is in storytelling, as well as preaching. 

In the book, Preaching to a Postmodern World, Graham Johnston articulates what 
it means to be in ministry in the twenty-first century.'! His works speak to leadership that 
desires to make a difference in this generation. His work is concerned for the methods of 
communication in this society. Johnston’s work was very candid and relevant for today, 
because leadership has to understand listeners in order to be effective in communicating 
God’s message of salvation. As a resource for leadership, it’s evident Johnston 
understands the central message must be communicated that will captivate this generation 
of listeners. 

Cleophus J. LaRue, in his book, Power in the Pulpit, emphasizes the importance 
of process in the preaching moment through essays written by renowned preachers. Every 
preacher has a process for preparing the sermon, and the process varies. The helpfulness 
of this resource lies in the uniqueness of the preparation. Through this work one can see 
how God infiltrates individually. 

Jana Childers unapologetically confronts the connection between preaching and 


performance in her book, Performing the Word, despite the church’s refusal to admit 
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there is a connection.!* The researcher concurs with Childers’ approach, because there is 
a need for healthy conversation regarding preaching and performance. Childers has 
initiated that discussion in this work. 

In Samuel DeWitt Proctor’s book, The Substance of Things Hoped For, it is 
apparent that one’s life journey is shaped and molded by God.'* Dr. Proctor’s life story is 
evidence that God shapes our lives in a unique fashion. Proctor’s memoirs give witness to 
the difference an individual can make in the world. The researcher was intrigued by Dr. 
Proctor’s journey and the way African American history is unfolded through his life story. 
The shaping one’s life is essential to one’s history in the world. 

Richard L. Eslinger uses the metaphor of a web as it relates to our preaching 
approach. In his book, The Web of Preaching, he demonstrating that preaching could be 
achieved through the process of “webbing.”!> There is a connection, he says, in all the 
various methods of preaching. The point of understanding the approach for preaching is 
clear in this work. 

Majorie Thompson makes available the essence of spiritual formation in her book, 
Soul Feast. She invites the individual to take a spiritual journey. She focuses on the 
importance of spiritual formation.'® This resource introduces the significance for 
meditation and reflection. This work reiterates the powerful Jewish method of meditation 


through Lectio Divina. The importance of spiritual formation is beyond measure. 
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Thompson reinforces the utmost importance in communing with God. Its greatest value is 
in being still in the presence of the Lord. 

If any resource material deserves to be read and re-read, it is J. Oswald Sanders’ 
book, Spiritual Leadership. Sanders deals with leadership and the whole person!’. 
Spiritual leadership in the church is much needed in a day and time when there is much 
ineffective leadership in the church. How we lead in the church has to be undergirded 
through our spiritual walk with the Lord. The church cannot adopt the world’s concept of 


leading, because in order to lead God’s people, there must be a journey with the Lord. 


'7 J. Oswald Sanders, Spiritual Leadership (Chicago: Moody Publishers, 2007), 12. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEOREDICAL FOUNDATION AND REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


This chapter will explore the use of drama in teaching Scripture through historical, 
Biblical and theological foundations. The historical approach will look at how drama and 
the arts have been used in the church over time. In addition, the researcher will make the 
link between black preaching and drama historically. The Biblical foundation will 
explore two texts: one from the Old Testament, Ezekiel chapters 4 and 5, and the other 
from the New Testament, Luke chapter 15, the parable of the lost son, the lost coin and 
the lost sheep. The theological foundation section will explore the positions of relational 
and revelatory theology. The researcher will look at theologians such as Harold 


Ehrensperger, Soren Kierkegaard, Richard Ward, and others. 


Historical Foundation 


Drama has been in the church for centuries. The use of drama to bring about the 
message of the Bible is not a foreign concept in the life of the church. In fact, Herbert 
Sennett, in the book Religion and Dramatics, states that the origins of drama can only be 


speculated upon because there is evidence of ancient tribes, before recorded history, 
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using a form of drama as they celebrated their return of hunting parties.’ Sennett indicates 
that whenever they were unable to articulate the adventure they would simply acted it 
out.” Moreover, it was eventually discovered that when the stories were acted out, they 
were much more real than someone simply telling the story. Sennett said, “according to 
this theory drama was accidentally discovered as a means of communicating tradition”. * 
Another theory that Sennett notes is the changing of seasons. The humans would create a 
spiritual song and dance to invoke the return of a warmer season whenever it was cold. 
This theory evolved into drama. Both theories provided an appreciation for the ability to 
re-create an event.* 

It is noted that the Greeks, Romans, Hindus, Chinese and Japanese created 
elaborate forms of drama. According to Sennett, the Hebrews, the chosen children of God 
who were destined by God to bring salvation to the world, developed drama around A.D. 
300 in Egypt.° The first dramatization was a play entitled Exodus, written by Ezekiel, 
depicting the story Exodus story. He states the Bible is full of dramatic stories and 
occasions when celebrations displayed with dramatic actions. For example, Miriam as 
she led the Israelites in a song and dance after crossing the Red Sea, David as he danced 


in praise because the Ark of the Covenant was brought back to Jerusalem. The Greeks are 
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accredited in developing the formal theater as they celebrated their festivals of springs. 
The festivals of springs were developed around the gods of Mt. Olympus.° 

Sheldon Cheney emphatically states in the book, The Theatre, that drama grew 
out the Dionysian celebration that included the rites, and the dances and songs.’ However, 
Roman Theater emanated from a desire to placate the gods. The community was involved 
in the Rome Theater, which made it more a civil than religious festival. Pompeii was 
accredited for constructing the first theater, although it was developed in disguise because 
of opposition of the political opponents. Moreover, according to Sennett, the Roman 
Theater suffered a tremendous decline because it had resulted in extreme vulgarity.® 
Strong voices within the Christian movement such as St. John Chrysostom, Tertullian, 
and Augustine spoke out against such vulgarity. The Fathers of the church argued that 
such public performance was of the devil. Because of this opposition, the theater declined 
and eventually fell. Oddly, it was the church that rediscovered the arts later.” 

One cannot discuss the history of drama and the theater without referencing the 
Medieval Times. The Medieval times were considered the Dark Ages. However, it was 
during this period, around the fifth through the tenth centuries, that unique forms of 
drama evolved. According to Sennett, Robert Cohen, professor of theater at the 


University of California, writes: 
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We recognize a medieval civilization of sublime creativity and 

daring, wholly in command of its own intellectual, artistic, and 

material resources. !° 

During the medieval times, it was the church that provided the arena for drama. 
The church saw three basic reasons for allowing drama to flourish. Those reasons were 
the renewal of mimetic, the ability to use Latin as a universal language, and the theaters 
and amphitheaters outlasted the barbarian destruction. 

According to Frank Glendenning in the book entitled, The Church and the Arts, 
drama has been revolutionized in the twentieth century.'! The church has recognized the 
power of drama within the life of the church. However, there is still a variation of 
attitudes regarding drama, particularly in the church. Some churches have shunned drama 
because of its evil stigma. 

Moreover, Frank Glendenning says that, “as a whole it could be said that drama is 
of God rather than of the devil!”!? In fact, Glendenning says that drama in America 
emanated from liturgy, most likely Easter liturgy. These particular dramas were called 
“tropes.” Tropes were basically speeches in use in service. From the tropes more 
elaborate dramas evolved.'? The history of the use of drama in the church has been 
resilient over time and therefore the researcher believes that it is still a viable tool for 
learning and worshiping. It’s the opinion of the researcher that using drama as a learning 
tool can bring about spiritual transformation in individuals. Moreover, Judy Smith agrees 
in her book entitled 26 Ways to Use Drama in Teaching the Bible, in which she states that 
° Thid., 22 
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if you want the Bible to come alive, then use drama.'* According to Smith, when drama 
is used to bring excitement to the Scriptures it brings about a renewed faith. !° In her book, 
she provides a variety of ways to bring drama in the church as a form of teaching. She 
also indicates that drama is a way to involve those studying the Bible. In her book, she 
provides Scriptures and then different methods of how to dramatize them.'® She uses one 
age of fifteen and over and suggests that with this particular group one could use creative 
movement, reader’s theater, role-play, tape-recorder plays, slide show, chancel drama, 
simulation games, clowning and foot drama.!’ The researcher agrees with Smith when 
she says that one thinks of drama and its purpose it should be to teach and not to be 
considered a mere production. Smith suggests that drama can be a complete lesson that 
can be followed up with questions that reinforce the teaching of the Scripture.'® 

However, there is an opinion held that there is a distinction between dramas that 
are appropriate for the parish hall and those appropriate for worship, according to Richard 
Ritter.!? In Ritter’s book, The Arts of the Church, he argues more Christian plays are 
suited for the parish than the church. He believes that Greek dramas, which are 
considered to be highly religious, are appropriate outside of the church. It is Ritter 
opinion that unless a play is an avenue of worship, then it should not be used in the 


sanctuary. He does make concession “if it is such an instrumentality, then the chancel is 
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unquestionably the place for it.”° The researcher agrees with Ritter when he states that, 
in many American churches, worshipful plays can be created by various church groups. 
In fact creating worshipful plays is a means in which one can be expressive.! Therefore, 
it is the researcher’s desire to employ her gift in drama to incite others in the church to 
create worshipful plays. Moreover, it is the researcher’s desire to use drama in the present 
context because of the need for a greater understanding of the knowledge of the Bible and 
a spiritual growth. 

In the present context, St Andrews United Methodist Church is in a rural setting 
and is in one of the poorest counties in the state of Maryland. Historically, St. Andrews 
United Methodist Church has been a traditional church with traditional preaching. In the 
researcher’s observation and experience, many of the parishioners rely on the pastor to 
interpret the Bible. It is the mindset of some parishioners that the pastor is the ruling 
authority of the written word. Therefore, some believe, it is the responsibility of the 
pastor to provide the teaching of all Scriptures. Moreover, St. Andrews views the office 
of pastor as a sacred office, just as they view the Bible as sacred, and only the pastor 
should interpret its meaning. Engaging the scriptures for one’s own interpretation is a 
foreign concept. However, the researcher has assessed the need and argues that drama is 
part of the solution. The author argues that drama allows one to engage the scriptures at a 
deeper level, creating a renewed interest and desire to study. In Eastman and Louis 


Wilson’s book, Drama in the Church, they suggest that the teaching of the biblical story 
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is better understood through dramatization.”” They use Elizabeth Erwin Miller’s method 


in dramatizing the Biblical story.?? Miller’s method is detailed in her book, The 


Dramatization of Biblical Stories. She recommends: 


1. 


2. 


10. 


11. 


12: 


Select a story with care, then adapt it for telling. 

Tell the story, emphasizing the essential parts. 

Let the children divide the story into pictures or scene. 

Have a discussion of what should take place in each scene. 

Let volunteers from among the children act out one scene as they think it should be 
done, using their own words. 

Develop criticism by the other children with suggestions for improvement. 

Have a second acting of the scene for improvement. 

Let each of the other scenes be worked out in the same manner. 

See that every child has the chance to try out many parts. 

Play the story through many times. Change it often according to criticism, until the 
children recognize the result as a product of their best effort. 

With the help of the children, change the words into Biblical form. 

Let the group assign definite parts to be learned for the final performance.” 


Miller notes that this same method is adaptable for adult learning. In a class 


lecture, Rev. Dr. Ricky Woods indicated that, when preparing a sermon or interpreting 


scripture, one must understand who has power in the text and who is powerless—and 
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how that power is used.** The researcher contends that once one determines the person 
with the power, it the use of drama that will afford the ability to give voice the powerless. 

The story of Naaman wife’s servant is an example of giving voice to the 
powerless. It is the servant girl who actually leads Naaman to Elisha. Approaching the 
story from her perspective gives voice to the powerless (2 Kings 5:1-14). She plays a 
significant role in Naaman’s blessing. 

It is the researcher’s opinion that drama reaches a depth that mere reading and 
preaching are unable to reach. 

In Marjorie Thomas’ book, Soul Feast, she recommends spiritual reading. The 
method she refers to is called “Lectio Divina. ””° 

Lectio Divina is an ancient form used in the Jewish tradition. According to 
Thompson, there are four phases to this process. The Latin terms are lectio, meditation, 
oratio and contemplation. Each of these forms allows the reader to reflect upon the 
Scriptures and therefore have an encounter with God.”° This type of reflective reading 
will allow for creative thinking. 

In a recent article by Jane Booth entitled Making Drama into Worship, she 
concurs that drama can be a form of instruction, and it is her position that drama is the 
best form. Acting out various characters in the Bible brings out the characters’ emotions 


and motivations, which will increase one’s understanding of the scripture.’ 
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Michael E. Moynahan’s book, Once upon a Miracle, he says that “Scripture 
should be studied and faith shared together. Different eyes, different minds and different 
hearts find different treasures buried deep in the Biblical material. No one of use can 
completely uncover all the riches that the scriptures have to offer us.””° In Moynahan’s 
book, Once upon a Miracle, he attests that using his format of dramatizing the Scriptures 
and then using reflection questions is an effective way to teach scriptures and bring about 
transformation to individuals (i.e.) The Raising of Lazarus (John 11:1-44).”? The Bible 
story is told and then the dramatization is set; setting the cast and the entire play, and then 
reflection questions, (i.e.,) “With what character in this story do you most identify?” “Is 
there anyone you know and love who is ill right now?” and “What shape or shapes does 
this “good news” take? Etc.”°° This is an example of how one could use drama as a 
teaching tool. Moynahan’s book substantiates the use of drama as an effective means of 
teaching the Scriptures. Likewise, the researcher believes that drama can help 
parishioners engage in biblical text and view Scriptures in a way that is more relevant to 
their lives.7! The story of David and Nathan is excellent example of using story to mirror 
our actions, i.e. when Nathan tells David of a story of rich man who takes the only ewe 
lamb from a poor man. David understood the story and initially did not see himself in the 


story, but after he realized that it was he, it brought him to repentance. 
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Using stories can be an effective means to convey God’s message of redemption 
and mirroring our actions. Moreover, the researcher sees the use of drama in teaching 
Scriptures as a valuable tool. 

According to David Fischer in his book Historians Fallacies, a good historian 
must ask relevant questions, such as, who, what, when, how, and where?*” Therefore, the 
researcher asks the question of why individuals have not taken full advantage of the 
university that is in close proximity. The researcher asked the question to at least five of 
the parishioners and the response was overwhelmingly unanimous. The people saw 
working and providing for their families as top priority. This is a challenge for the 
researcher because many hold that same mindset today. Evidence of that is the lack of 
participation in weekly Bible study. Many parishioners put work above studying the 
Bible, and many avoid studying the Bible because they simply lack interest. Therefore, 
the researcher had to look for ways to teach that would draw the interest of the members. 
Having that knowledge, the researcher looked for research information that would direct 
her in various types of learning styles for direction. According to William Glasser in his 
article, Enhance Learning with Technology, he states that: 

“10% of what we learn we read 

20% of what we learn we hear 

30% of what we learn we see 

50% of what we learn we see and hear 

70% of what we learn we discuss with others 


80% of what we learn we experience personally 
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90% of what we learn we teach to someone else”? 


Karen Hood, in her Internet article titled, Let’s Learn about Learning Styles, 
expounds on various learning styles. The learning styles are visual, auditory, kinesthetic, 
and social. Visual learning is by seeing and reading; auditory learning is hearing the 
information via tape recorder or classroom discussion; kinesthetic learning is physical 
contact with the subject using feeling and emotions; and social learning requires 
interaction.*+ Hood refers to Dr. Thomas Armstrong, who suggests that we all have 
strengthens and weakness in certain areas, such as music, artistic, logical/mathematical, 
linguistic/verbal, bodily/kinesthetic, interpersonal, and intrapersonal.*° 

Historically, oral tradition has been a part of black history, which may indicate 
that many African Americans historically learned the Scriptures through auditory and 
kinesthetic styles because black Africans brought with them an oral tradition. The oral 
tradition would use stories to teach life skills. According to Henry Mitchell in the book, 
Black Preaching, many of the stories were presented in picturesque language and 
animation. *° It is in the researcher’s opinion that drama and black preaching are closely 
linked, because black preaching is dramatic in nature. The black church in its preaching 


style has always been dramatic. Historically, many have said that black preaching was 


sonorous and tonal. In fact, Harry Hosier, also known as Black Harry, the assistant to 
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Frances Asbury, preached to large white crowds, and it was his tonal style of preaching 
that drew the crowds.>’ 

According to Mitchell: 

“Perhaps the greatest evidence of the power of Black preaching 

is that the Black belief system of folk Christianity has kept its 

believers alive and coping—even when in an oppressed condition 

that would have crushed many. Slave narratives by the dozen recall 

sermon stories and pictures with astounding accuracy. It is clear 

that these sermons were so meaningful because the storytelling and 

picture painting arts were excellent ...”°8 

There are similarities between drama and black preaching. Using drama to depict 
a story in the Bible will help teaching and enable one to retain easier because repetition is 
a way of learning. According to William McClain in his book, Come Sunday, black 
preaching uses imagery and is delivered with such passion that it ignites those listening. 
McClain said, “The stories help solidify a faith that God is more than a match for evil 
structures of oppression ... ”°? Many black preachers such Dr. Zan Holmes used 
preaching methods that evoke the feeling and the minds of the congregations. There was 
an old process used by many that is still used today: “start low; go slow, go high; strike 
fire. Sit down.” This was dramatic in nature. Moreover, black preachers had a dramatic 
pause that was used in their delivery style, which was rhythmic. Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr. is example of this type of preaching. McClain referred to it as the four r’s: rhetoric, 


repetition, rhythm, and rest. Dr. King’s famous sermon, “J have a dream,” is an excellent 


example of this preaching style. He uses repetition, rhythm, rhetoric, and rest. This style 
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ignites the congregations to respond enthusiastically.*° It’s the researcher’s opinion that 
the call and response in black preaching engages the congregation. This call and respond 
brings life to the Biblical story and invigorates the people to move with the story. Like 
black preaching, drama calls for a certain response and interaction with the Biblical story. 
This interaction is illuminating. 

According to Warren Wiersbe in the book Preaching & Teaching with 
Imagination, he unequivocally argues that one has to teach and preach and study the 
Bible with active imagination.*! He emphasizes that imagination is definitely needed in 
studying the Bible. “Blessed is that Bible student who comes to God’s word with an open 
mind, a loving heart, a submissive will, and a sensitive imagination.”*” In addition he 
states that, ““God’s creation is a theater and the human mind is a picture gallery, and we 
link the two by using words”.*? It is in the opinion of the researcher that drama is far 
beyond simply acting; it is ministry that conveys the gospel message that allows one to 
use the imagination. In using drama, the message can be pictures that become mirrors and 
then become windows, according to Wiersbe. Wiersbe uses the story of Nathan in II 
Samuel 12:1-4 to illustrate this notion. He says that this story is really a parable that gives 
insight to the person that is receiving the message. For instance, in Nathan’s story the 


message is given to David and the story became a picture and a mirror for David and he 
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was able to see himself in the story, which resulted in his repentance.** The researcher is 
convinced that using imagination and creativity in depicting Scriptures is definitely 
transformative. However, there is a risk in making changes and creating new ministries in 
the life of the church. Using creativity must be done prayerfully and under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. * However, creativity is necessary in carrying the Biblical message. 

Historically there has been strong opposition in the use of drama and imagination. 
According to Wiersbe, Plato presented opposition in using imagination because of its 
affects on the reality. It was in the opinion of Plato that art was removed from reality and 
false. He felt art was dangerous and lead to idolatry. He uses the writings of Paul in 
Romans 1:18, to substantiate his argument. Romans 1:18 says: “The wrath of God is 
being revealed from heaven against all the godlessness and wickedness of men who 
suppress the truth by their wickedness.’ 

After reading Romans 1:18, it sounds as though Plato is relating godlessness with 
imagination, and therefore it suppresses the truth. However, Aristotle argued that 
imagination was linked to reality. In fact, he argued that art allowed one to see the 
universals and he taught that we actually think in images that emanate from the 
imagination. He argued that art affected the feelings and basically stirred the emotions 
and a desire that was often was considered as dangerous.*’ According to Wiersbe, the 
Jewish people viewed imagination as evil. They felt that imagination could result in 
people creating something outside of the will of God. In fact, the Hebrew word translated 
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“imagination” in many English texts (yasar/yeser) carries the idea of “forming, 
fashioning, desiring, inclining’”*® In Augustine’s opinion imagination was trouble because 
it Was more reproductive than creative. And many of the Roman Catholic theologians 
diverted the mind especially from the holy thing of God. Nevertheless, there were some 
fathers and teachers that viewed imagination as useful and could enhance the intellect. 
The caution was that it needed to be submissive to the Holy Spirit. Aquinas agreed with 
Aristotle’ view, according to Wiersbe, in the imagination would be sinful if it were not 
created holy.” In the age of enlightenment there emerged a different school of thought 
regarding imagination, according to Wiersbe. It was during this age that imagination was 
viewed as a means of revealing and discovering truths.*’ The Puritans did not desire to 
deviate from their fundamentalism and therefore avoided the use of imagination. 
According to Wiersbe, eventually there was a meeting of the minds between the 
enlightment man and the romantic man and the result was interdependence. In the 
contemporary Western world imagination is viewed an interpreter and has the ability to 
interpret reality.>! 

Throughout history, the arts have been very controversial and often avoided. 
However, the arts have sustained. The arts have stood the test of time. 

It is the researcher’s desire to use the arts, particularly drama, to teach Scripture 
because there is an epidemic among Christian believers. This epidemic is basically Bible 


literacy. The researcher has observed evidence of this epidemic in the present context and 
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that is the reason why it is necessary to teach the Scripture in way that will enlighten and 
transform. In an article by Clayton Haridman entitled Bible Literacy Slipping, he revealed 
some astounding results from a Gallup survey.°” The survey showed that one out of ten 
people could correctly identify who delivered the Sermon on the Mount and they were no 
better at naming the Ten Commandments. The survey concluded that the lack of 
knowledge of the word of God was due basically to people’s busyness. David Eikenberry, 
youth pastor of Orchard View Congregational Church in Muskegon, Michigan, who 
wrote a thesis on Bible literacy, asked some church and pastor to conduct a simple 
Biblical survey to how literate the parishioners were. The survey conveyed astounding 
truths and that was many of parishioners were illiterate in the Bible. A Gallup Poll 
indicated that occasional Bible readers declined from 79 percent of Americans in the 
1980s to 59 percent and 16 percent who said they read the Bible daily.** As Back to the 
Bible President Woodrow Kroll was quoted as saying: 
“The problem, Bible illiteracy, is not that people cannot read 

the Bible, it’s they don’t read the Bible. ... Research shows that 

every American (on average) owns three copies of the Bible, but 

they don’t read any of the three. ... Bible literacy is not a problem 

in the church. Bible literacy is THE problem in the Church. It 

impacts everything else we do.”™4 

Kroll created a Bible Literacy Center to primarily investigate the reason why 
people owned Bibles but did not brother to read them. His investigation through a survey 
of 12,000 people revealed that it was a lack of understanding on the part of the reader. 
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Readers conveyed that they did not read because they could not understand it.> It is 
Kroll’s opinion that Christians lack the ability to grow spiritually when they do not read 
the Bible.°° Sue Bohlin created a Bible literacy quiz to explore biblical literacy among 
Christians. The online website, Probe Ministries, she provides a Bible Literacy Quiz.>” 
She indicated that a Gallup research poll found that many born-again Christians lack even 
a basic knowledge of the Bible. For example the poll revealed that only three out of five 
Christians name the first books of the New Testament. Moreover, her quiz is a series of 
questions relating to basic Bible knowledge. 

Example of quiz: 

1. “Who wrote the first four books of the New Testament?” 

2. “Who wrote the first five books of the Old Testament?” 

3. “What two Old Testament books are named for women?” 

4. “What are the Ten Commandments?” 

5. “What is the Greatest commandment?” 

She challenges churches to use this quiz to gauge the knowledge of their 
parishioners. Moreover, it is imperative that we survey our congregations in terms of 
their knowledge of the Bible because the Pastor must take leadership in teaching the 
Bible. Therefore, it is the researcher’s quest to teach the Scriptures using drama because 


historically drama has made a different in the transformation of Christians. 
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Biblical Foundation 


The Bible is replete with dramatic actions particularly in the Old Testament. God 
calls individual that are tenacious, vigilant, and unique to convey the message of 
salvation. Many of the prophets such as Jeremiah, Isaiah, Solomon and Ezekiel have such 
characteristics. God’s will to use the uniqueness of every individual for a divine purpose 
is exemplified throughout the Bible. The book of Ezekiel offers a wealth of creativity, 
uniqueness, and authenticity that manifest through dramatic events. In this Biblical 
foundation, we will discuss the characteristics and uniqueness of prophets, the creativity 
of delivering the message, and the authenticity of the message through the exegesis of 
Chapter 4 and 5 of Ezekiel. Ezekiel’s literal one-man drama will provide the premises for 
supporting the argument that drama is an effective means to convey God’s message. 

Most prophets possess similar characteristics, such as tenacity, vigilant, and 
uniqueness. Prophets are called to demonstrate a certain measure of fortitude because 
they are the very essence of the message God conveys. Therefore, being the voice of God, 
they are required by God to demonstrate intensity and vigor. In his book, The Prophet, 
Abraham Heschel states: 

Prophecy is the voice that God has lent to the silent agony, a 

voice to the plundered poor to the profaned riches of the world. It 

is a form of living, a crossing point of God and man. God is raging 

in the prophet’s words.~ 

The task of the prophets is very serious and is never to be taken lightly. Therefore 


there is a certain demeanor in the quality of a prophet. God places an extremely heavy 


burden on the prophet. Endurance and perseverance is part of the fabric that knits 


>» Abraham J. Heschel, The Prophets (Peabody, MA: Prince Press, 1999), 5. 
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together the very being of a prophet. Prophets possess an innate quality to be vigilant 
despite rejection and deliberate abuse. They are most often stigmatized as madmen who 
are strange and delusional and obsessed because of the violent outbursts and emotional 
extremes. Primarily their actions and behavior are due to their sensitivity to evil. 
Heschel states further: 

The prophet’s words are outbursts of violent emotions. His 

rebuke is harsh and relentless. But if such deep sensitivity to evil is 

to be called hysterical, what name should be given to the abysmal 

indifference to evil which the prophet bewails?°! 

Furthermore, at the root of their sensitivity is their intolerance of man’s 
willingness to dishonor God. Behavior that is unseemly toward God and neighbor is 
offensive to prophets. Prophets are perceptive to the suffering and ills of humankind. Any 
form of injustice infuses raging emotions. The message is never delivered with eloquence 
and grace. In fact, it is piercing and blunt. Isaiah 49:2 says: “He made my mouth like a 
sharpened sword, in the shadow of his hand he hid me; he made me into a polished arrow 
and concealed me in his quiver.” 

Prophets mainly have the same task, and that is to energize and criticize. 


Although Ezekiel’s prophecy is similar to that of other prophets such Isaiah and Jeremiah, 


there are a few differences, particularly in the genre of the call. 


Background of the Text 


© Thid, 4. 
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It is during the inception of the exiles of the Jews that Ezekiel emerges as a major prophet. 
The time period is considered to be 597 B.C. because Ezekiel was part of the first captive. 
He is considered to be from the family of royalty; it is noted that he is the son of Buzi of 


the priestly decent. 


According to Anderson, Nebuchadnezzar strategized to capture the 
prominent one first and the poor last; it can be concluded that Ezekiel was from the 
prominent family believed that directly descended from the Zadok, the high priest. 
While in exile, Ezekiel received his call from God to prophesy. 
Now it came to pass in the thirtieth year, in the fourth month, 
on the fifth day of the month, as I was among the captives by the 
River Chebar, that the heavens were opened and I saw visions of 
God. ... the word of the Lord came expressly to Ezekiel the priest, 
the son of Buzi in the land of the Chaldeans by the River Chebar 
and the hand of the Lord was upon him here.°° 
The genre of Ezekiel’s call differs from other prophets. His call is obscured and 
mysterious. Whenever the prophet has to speak of God’s appearance, he uses a qualifying 
phrase (“something like’’) so that he does not have to actually describe Yahweh in exact 


human term.” God refers to Ezekiel as “son of man,” © 
Z 


which makes the call personal 
and intimate because the phrase “mortal” is normative in prophetic callings. There is 


fluctuation in the movement of the spirit of God. Furthermore God is stationary in many 


of the other callings. Even though Ezekiel’s call comes at the time of censored reading of 


® Bernhard W. Anderson, Understanding the Old Testament (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall 
Inc, 1975), 400. 
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the Bible, which poses a serious infraction of the law, he does not verbalize hesitation. 
However he articulates through dramatic action. Swallowing the scroll can be interpreted 
as an act of fear and resistance. 

There is a connection between the call of prophets such as Ezekiel and the call of 
individuals. There is always the uncertainty and reluctance to appear different and unique 
because society is basically homogeneous. Therefore the call to be different is met with 
resistance. The call to claim one’s uniqueness can be frightful. Many pastors have 
shunned their call to ministry because of fear and the appearance of being different. 
Moreover, they adopted the flight mentality rather than fighting to be different. It is 
incumbent upon every person who is called by God to embrace uniqueness because it is a 
gift from God. 

According to Anderson, Ezekiel had vivid visions, and probably some of some of 
his imagination could be attributed to the Babylonian environment. The City of Babylon 
was magnificently beautiful and probably mesmerized many of its visitors. Moreover, 
Anderson said that, “This external influence, however, cannot account for the strange 
character of much of the book of Ezekiel. For Ezekiel he was an unusual person whose 
psychic peculiarities make a fascinating psychological study.”’° Frank Frick’s book, A 
Journey Through the Hebrew Scriptures, attributes Ezekiel’s visions to Proto- 


apocalyptic literature, because his visions were far beyond ordinary.’' They are similar to 
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the writings of Daniel. Jesus Asurmendi Ruiz’s commentary in the The International 
Bible Commentary noted that many of the church fathers did not spend a lot of time in the 
book of Ezekiel. Ruiz says the book of Ezekiel “lends itself to Alexandrian allegory.””” 
The book of Ezekiel is constructed in three visions. These visions are oracles that address 
Jerusalem. The first vision addresses his call from God to prophet to Israel, the second 
vision addresses the punishment for Israel, and third vision addresses the history of Israel 
and Ezekiel’s true commitment to the call. According to Ruiz, the dramatic actions that 


Ezekiel used, particularly in chapters 4 and 5, were profound ways in which he delivered 


his message. He also used mythology to convey the message from God.” 


Chapter 4 


In Chapter 4, Ezekiel acts out the message that God has for Jerusalem. He is 
commanded by God to act out certain symbols to show Jerusalem what will happen to 
them because of their sins: 


Now, son of man, take a clay tablet, put it in front of you and 
draw the city of Jerusalem on it. Then lay siege to it; erect siege 
works against it, build a ramp up to it, set up camps against it and 
put battering rams around it. Then take an iron pan, place it as an 
iron wall between you and the city and turn your face toward it. It 
will be under siege, and you shall besiege, and it. This will be a 
sign to the house of Israel.”4 


The message in this dramatic action simply demonstrates Jerusalem under siege. 


According to “The Eerdmans Bible Commentary,” the brick was soft clay and after it was 


” William Farmer, and Sean McEvenue, and Armando Levoratti, and David Dungan, eds.,The 
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finished it was probably baked to make brick. The symbol of the wall was probably to 
demonstrate the force against the city.’° The iron pan is probably a griddle for baking. 
These first dramatic acts clearly draw attention and incite the people. Drama will incite 
and draw attention to the listener. Drama has the ability to use language common to 
people. It is the belief of the researcher that drama speaks to our spirits and our souls. “A 
picture is worth a thousand words.” In verses 4-8, God instructs Ezekiel to lie on his sides 
to depict the time frame in which Israel will be under siege. 
Then lie on your left side and put the sin of the house of Israel 

upon yourself. You are to bear their sin for the number of days you 

lie on your side. I have assigned you the same number of days as 

the years of their sin. So for 390 days you will bear the sin of the 

house of Israel. After you have finished this lie down again, this 

time on your right side, and bear the sin of the house of Judah have 

assigned you 40 days, a day for each year. turn your face toward 

the siege of Jerusalem and with bared arm prophesy against her. I 

will tie up with ropes so that you cannot turn from one side to the 

other until you have finished the days of your siege.*° 

Warren Wiersbe, in his book “Be Reverent,”’ referred to Ezekiel’s dramatic 
actions as “action sermon.”’° He indicated that these action sermons were done in 
complete silence and aroused the interest of the people. Ezekiel drew the interest of the 
people and they were curious about Ezekiel and his message. It is in the opinion of 
Wiersbe that the people certainly got the message even though he did not speak a word.” 


The researcher argues the unspoken can be a powerful means in which the message can 


be conveyed. The use of drama is a means in which people could receive and understand 


™ D. Guthrie, J. A. Motyer, A. M. Stibbs, and D. J. Wiseman, The Eerdmans Bible Commentary 
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the message without words. The captives had a basic knowledge before seeing the action 
sermon. They understood their relationship with God and what was expected of them 
even they had continued to rebel against God. It is no different from the people who sit in 
the pews on Sunday morning. Most of the people who profess Christianity have a 
common knowledge of what is expected of them from God. However, they continue to 
rebel against God. Therefore, the message has to be conveyed in many ways in order for 
them to actually get the message. According to Wiersbe, Ezekiel’s lying on his left side 
for 390 days and then lying on his right for 40 days represents of the length of their siege. 
One day represented each year that the people were disobedient. As Ezekiel lay bound 
with ropes, he depicts the sins of Israel and Judah.’* The use of action sermons are 
deliberated in conveying a strong message so the people will come to terms with their 
sinful state and as a result turn from the rebellion. The teaching of Scriptures today is 
used to bring about transformation and spiritual maturity. Moreover, the method in which 
we use to teach scriptures can enhance the spoken word. In verses 9-13 God gives 
specific instructions to Ezekiel to eat a special diet. 
Take wheat and barley, beans and lentils, millet and spelt; put 

them in storage jar and use them to make bread for yourself. You 

are to eat it during the 390 days you lie on your side. Weigh out 

twenty shekels of food to eat each day and eat it at set times. Also 

measure out a sixth of hin of water and drink it at set times. Eat the 

food as you would a barley cake; bake it in the sight of the people, 

using human excrement for fuel. The Lord said, “in this way the 


people of Israel will eat defiled food among the nations where I 
will drive them.” 


78 Tbid. 
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It is these unspoken words that Ezekiel depicts the nature of the siege. In other 
words, not only will they be captive, but they will suffer in the poorest sense. The meal in 
the text represents famine in the city of Jerusalem. In this dramatic action the language 
that Ezekiel conveys is familiar to the exiled people. They are familiar with the book of 
Moses and therefore they understand Ezekiel’s depiction portrays extreme poverty. The 
city of Jerusalem will hunger and thirst. °° Again, Ezekiel’s dramatic actions go beyond 
the normal spoken words. Because they see the images, they do not have to visualize. 
Moreover, this is a valid point in using drama to teach the word of God because it draws 
the images for the students. The message is clear and simplistic; therefore it is imperative 
that the present context use drama to teach Scriptures because it makes the message clear. 
The final verses in Ezekiel 4:14-17, Ezekiel continues to demonstrate through action 


sermons the fate of Jerusalem. 


Chapter 5 


In the fifth chapter of Ezekiel, God commands Ezekiel to shave his head. This dramatic 
action seems extreme in nature: 


Now, son of man, take a sharp sword and use it as a barber’s 
razor to shave your head and your beard. Then take a set of scales 
and divide up the hair. When the days of your siege come to an end, 
burn a third of the hair with fire inside the city. Take a third and 
strike it with the sword all around the city. And scatter a third to 
the wins. For I will pursue them with drawn sword. But take a few 
strands of hair and tuck them away in the folds of your garment.*! 
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This image from Ezekiel did draw the attention of the exiled people. The extreme of this 
action aroused the people. Without words, Ezekiel drew a vivid picture of the message of 
God. According to J. Vernon McGee in his commentary series “Thru The Bible 
Commentary Series,” God was sending the message that they would suffer by being 
besieged and burned and those remaining would fall by the sword. Still others would 
scatter and go down to Egypt with Jeremiah.’”’®* McGee said, “This is the message that 
Ezekiel brought, and he made its meaning very clear.”*? In the remainder of chapter 5, 
Ezekiel prophesied the message of God’s warning. 

Craig Booth in his article, Ezekiel’s Drama, said that Chapters 4 and 5 used drama 
as an instructional tool for people. He indicates that drama is a viable means to teach the 
scriptures but it is not the only tool. The caution is when using drama, stay true to the 
word of God.** 

Chapters 4 and 5 demonstrate the power of using drama. The people did get the 
message and they understood the unspoken language. However, in the chapters, the 
people did not transform. Even though the message was vivid and alive, the people still 
remained hard hearted. The people refused to repent of their sins in spite of the message. 
Moreover, in the case of Ezekiel it is the researcher’s opinion that the dramatic actions 
were profound and did make the point that was intended. 

As the researcher explores using drama to teach Scriptures, it is with the 


understanding that transformation may not always be the result. However, it is the use of 
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drama that will enhance the teaching moment and provide a means to convey the message. 
The text of Ezekiel proves that God used many forms of teaching to bring about the 
message. Drama is a powerful tool, and God used it in the book of Ezekiel. Moreover, the 
use of drama in Ezekiel provides evidences that drama is a meaningful way to instruct 
God’s people. 

The New Testament also cites examples where drama was used to instruct God’s 
people. In the book of Luke, Chapter 15, the writer uses three dramatic stories to illustrate 
God’s love for those who are lost. 

According to Raymond Brown in his book, “An Introduction to the New 
Testament,” Luke was probably a companion of Paul and therefore Luke-Acts was 
addressed to the church from the Pauline mission.®° There are several references in the 
NT (Phim 24; Col 4:14, I Tim.4:11) that indicate that Luke and Paul worked together. 
Luke was a physician by trade. Luke-Acts is a narrative (1:1: diegesis) written by a 


believer to encourage belief.”®° “Lucan theology is dramatized in history and 


geography.”*’ 


Brown asserts that Luke borrowed his material from Mark. Moreover, Luke 
makes some changes, particularly in the language. Brown notes that Luke improves on 


the “Greek grammar, syntax, and vocabulary,..”°* Luke writes in a more orderly fashion. 
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Brown says that Luke is a gifted storyteller. Luke is described as “the scribe of the 
gentleness of Christ’*®? 

Jesus used parables to teach his disciples and others. Jesus used parables to share 
news ideas and theology with those he came in contact with in order that they might 
understand. Parables use the common language of the culture, which simplifies the 
teaching. The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church defines parables as: “... a wide 
range of striking sayings, from well-known popular proverbs to little metaphors and 
elaborate *allegories.””° 

For the biblical foundation of this project, the researcher will focus on Luke 
Chapter 15, in which Jesus is teaching about the lost. He uses three illustrative stories to 
convey his love for the lost and the rejected. In Luke 15:1-7, he uses a story of a lost 
sheep; in Luke 15:8-14, he uses a story of lost coin, and in Luke 15:15-32 he uses a story 
of a lost son. Each of these stories frames the underlining message of Jesus. Even today, 
storytelling is a very powerful method of spreading the gospel. It is in Thomas 
Boomershine’s opinion that the gospel originated from a storytelling tradition.”! 

Jesus’ message of love and compassion for the lost and rejected is embodied in 
the parable of Luke 15. It is in this scriptural passage that Jesus’ message of repentance 


and restoration is taught. R. S. Sugirtharajah, in the book, “Voices From the Margin,’ 


suggests that stories of the lost and restored are a depiction of Jesus’ love and care for the 
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lost.”” The Greek word “ochlos” is used several times in the text. This word defines the 
type of people who usually went out to hear Jesus. Jesus uses parables to teach them. The 
language of the parable is that of that present-day culture. Jesus ministered by using 
parables. According to Eugene Peterson in “The Message,” the general theme of the book 
of Luke is ministering to those on the margin.”* In other words, he ministered to the lost 
and the least. In fact, the first story of the lost sheep is initiated by the fact that some 
have questioned Jesus about the company he keeps. Many of the officials are offended by 
the fact that Jesus is in the company of those who were considered sinners. 

By this time a lot of men and women of doubtful reputation 

were hanging around Jesus, listening intently. The Pharisees and 

religious scholars were not pleased, not at all please. They growled, 

“He takes in sinners and eats with them, treating them like 

friends.” 

Jesus uses the form of parables to respond to the accusations. Parables are stories 
that relate to the culture. Using such language could easily be identified with the story. 
Not only could they identify with the story, they could easily find themselves in the story. 
This is a valid point for using drama in teaching because drama can be designed uniquely 
to the language of the people. In other words, the language used in the drama can be 
unique to the intended culture. According to William Barclay in “The New Daily Study 


Bible,” Jesus’ response to the accusation of hanging out with sinners is the story of the 


lost sheep.”> Jesus depicts the lost sheep and the joy of a shepherd retrieving his sheep, 
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because it was familiar language for the people of that day. He uses this illustration 
because the Jews understood that sheep have a tendency to wander off and they knew the 
danger that sheep would endure. The shepherd took full responsibility in caring for the 
sheep. When a sheep was lost, it was the responsibility of shepherd to search for the 
sheep. In fact, the shepherd was held accountable for the lost sheep. This story is parallel 
to the fact of the heavens rejoicing over one sinner that is saved.”° Using this story, Jesus 
made his point because they understood the language of having a lost sheep and the joy 
of retrieve. In this story, Jesus draws the picture of God. 

In the story of the lost coin, again Jesus uses familiar language. This time he uses 
a story of a woman losing her coin. According to the “Women’s Bible Commentary, ” 
Luke has a special interest in women. It is in Luke that women are included in the 
ministry of Jesus, unlike the other synoptic gospel. Luke addresses women and 
demonstrates a concern for their education.”’ It is also noteworthy that Jesus is inclusive 
in his stories, which indicated that he is conveying the message that all are included. 
Using a story of woman loosing her coin puts women among those for whom God cares. 
This parable draws a picture of heaven for women and puts them in the kingdom as well. 
The only difference in the sheep is that it was lost. The illustration uses the language that 
is familiar to the woman of that day. In that day, the houses were usually dark and only lit 
by a small window. The floors were basically made of dirt and reeds. The coin was very 
valuable to the women because it could have been a part of the woman’s bridal headband 


and to lose such a coin would be devastating. It could have meant financial devastation 
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because it could have been the only money left to feed the family. However, to find a 
coin in such a place took much care and time. This parable draws a picture of a loving 
and caring God. Drama can be used to draw a picture of the gospel message, the message 
of the love and care of God. Using illustrations that speak the language of the culture 
enhances one’s ability to interpret the message of the gospel. 

The parable of the lost son is probably the world’s greatest story. Jesus dramatizes 
the message of God’s care and love profoundly. This story transcends time. Countless 
sermons have been preached from this particular text. The researcher has observed this 
parable as a favorite theme in many African American churches for homecoming services. 
According to Tom Wright in Luke for Everyone, the parable of the lost son has inspired 
many artists such as Rembrandt.”® The artist paintings have been inspirational in it 
themselves. The depiction of the story in art form has conveyed the gospel message of 
God’s unconditional love.”’ There are three dynamic characters in this parable, the Father 
and the two sons. One son is described as prodigal. The word prodigal, according to the 
Webster's New World Dictionary, is “to drive forth or away, waste ... exceedingly or 
recklessly wasteful”.'°° The story is told of that the prodigal son is the youngest son. The 
youngest son requests of his father his inheritance prematurely. Ordinarily, a Jewish 
father could divide his property among his sons during their lifetime. However, the sons 
did not actually receive their inheritance until death. After this son request is granted, he 


leaves and journeys to a far county. It is in the far country that he becomes a prodigal son. 
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As a result of his wastefulness, he suffers much. After suffering famine and complete 
alienation, he comes to his senses and realizes the wealth and abundance of his father and 
returns home. !°! 

According to Joel Gregory in his book Gregory's Sermon Synopses, this son 
leaves home to be independent of his father. He says that “there is a kind of hellish haste 
or ruinous rush about getting away from the Father.”!°” Joel expands on the son leaving 
home and the reality of being a distance from the father. He said that when leaving home, 
it is exciting in the beginning but when reality hits we realize just how far we are from 
the Father. Living away from the father results in a loss of everything. The loss of 
everything leaves to a life of despair and humiliation. It is in this state that the son does 
the unthinkable for a Jew and that is feeding the swine. He not only fed the swine but he 
desired to eat the slop of the swine.!” Using the illustration of a Jew feeding the swine 
demonstrates the depth of the sin. Moreover, no matter the depth of the sin, forgiveness 
can be extended by the Father. The researcher sees the dramatization by Jesus as a way to 
minister to the lost. He message is all can be saved and there is a loving Father waiting to 
receive the lost. 

The elder son is the son who stays home with the Father. According to Matthew 
Henry’s Commentary, this son stays close to his teachings and does not stray. He sees 


this son representing the Jew and the Pharisees. The Jews and Pharisees were resilient in 
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their faithfulness to the law.'°* Raymond Brown’s analysis of the prodigal son shows the 
elder brother has jealousy of the Father’s willingness to forgive and extend mercy and 
grace to a wayward son. This is indicative of the Pharisees’ attitude toward sinners. !° 

The third dynamic character in this parable is the father. It is the researcher’s 
opinion that the father is probably the most significant because this story depicts the 
depth of our Father’s love. 

But when he was still a great way off, his father saw him and 

had compassion, and ran and fell on his neck and kissed him. And 

the son said to him, “Father, I have sinned against heaven and in 

your sight, and am no longer worthy to be called your son.” But 

the father said to his servants, “Bring out the robe and put it on him, 

and put a ring on his hand and sandals on his feet. And bring the 

fatted calf here and kill it, and let us eat and be merry; eS 

In Joel Gregory’s book, Gregory’s Sermon Synopses, he notes that the father 
actually watches and waits for the impending return of his son. He emphasizes the word 
“saw” because the father had been looking for the son. It was love and fear that 
sharpened the eyesight of the father.!°’ Gregory explains that this father, like the 
shepherd and the woman of the lost coin, seeks what is lost. Moreover, the father in this 
parable is diligent in seeking his lost son. Not only does he seek, he also rejoices when 


the son returns. Gregory said, “This father was moved with compassion, pity, and his 


heart went out to meet his son. The word itself refers to the moving of the viscera, the 


4 Leslie F. Church, F. R. Hist, eds., Matthew Henry’s Commentary, In One Volume (Grand 
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internal organs. The father felt for the son so deeply that it moved his very physical 
frame.” !°8 

Amazingly, this parable very poignantly conveys the message of a loving father. 
The story is used to draw the greatest of God’s love and mercy for those who are 
otherwise outcast. 

William Barclay notes in The New Daily Study Bible that the father does not wait 
for his son to give an eloquent speech; he throws his arm around his son and kisses with 
love and compassion, immediately receiving him as a son rather than a slave. The father 
calls for his servant to bring a robe, a ring, shoes, and a fatted calf. Barclay said, “the 
robe stands for honour; the ring for authority, for if a man gave to another his signet ring, 
it was the same as giving him the power of attorney; the shoes for a son as opposed to a 
slave, for children of the family wore shoes and slaves did not. (The slave’s dream, 
in the words of the spiritual, is of the time when “all God’s chilun got shoes,” for those 
were the sign of freedom.) And a feast was made that all might rejoice at the wanderer’s 
return.” ! 

The message of the gospel is dramatically conveyed using the language of the 
culture. Using stories relevant to the culture, Jesus makes the point of joy over repentance. 
It is the opinion of the researcher that drawing a picture in the language of culture 


enhances the ability to spread the gospel. Dramatization has the ability to transmit the 


gospel story far beyond the church community. The researcher suspects that once the 
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biblical texts are dramatized it will stimulate new life among those studying the word 
because it will have a more profound effect. Moreover, it will have an effect on their 


commitment to studying and spreading the good news. 


Theological Foundation 


Throughout the Bible, there is abundant evidence of God’s loving and 
providential care manifested toward humankind by virtue of God being a gracious and 
loving creator. Moreover, the Bible asserts that God fashioned the human person in the 
likeness of God ... “Then God said, ‘Let us make man in our image, in our likeness.”!!° 
This Biblical fact establishes a special link and relationship between God and humankind 
among all of God’s creation. The long unfolding drama of salvation history may be 
understood as God’s continuing effort to mend and maintain this special relationship 
between God and humankind when it was broken, and in spite of humankind’s constant 
rejection of God’s effort. 

In God’s effort to maintain this special relationship with humankind, 
communication has been pivotal. The prophetic history and tradition of the Bible 
highlights the significance of divine communication in the context of this special 
relationship with humankind in the drama of salvation history. 

In this theological foundation the researcher will build upon the premise that God 
is both revelatory and relational. The guiding theological premise is grounded in 


revelatory and relational theology. 
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The researcher will also draw some implications, which will inform and give a 
theological rationale for the use of drama as a means of communicating the message of 
salvation for contemporary times. In every age we need to find new ways to effectively 
convey the message of salvation. 

The Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms defines Revelatory Theology 
as: “An act of self-disclosure and self-communication.”!"! 

It defines Relational Theology as: “A term that embraces a variety of expressions 
of emphasis on interpersonal relationships as central to one’s theological outlook.”!” 
God discloses himself through Jesus Christ and biblical truths. Because God has a very 
special relationship with humankind, communication is essential in the unfolding drama 
of salvation history. 

Biblical truths conceptualize the total drama of the human predicament, and are 
able to offer solutions of universal magnitude based on the sovereignty and love of the 
Creator, who seeks a faith response from the human heart. Moreover, this concept takes 
root in Israel as a nation and springs forth as God increasingly unfolds the drama in 
salvation history. This drama reaches its climax in the atoning of Christ on Calvary and 
continues its impetus with Pentecost and the subsequent work of the Holy Spirit in the 
church. Because of God’s involvement in the initial act of creation and God’s continual 
involvement in concrete affairs of human history, it is evident that God is relational. 
God reveals himself through the extension of divine grace. Humankind for the most part 


is in a vicious circle, guilty and impotent. Therefore, inevitably help must come from 
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outside. God planned a way of deliverance for humankind before the foundation of the 
world. The cross of Jesus Christ is the focal point of salvation. Humanity is helpless and 
could do nothing but remain and perish in the vicious circle of death and doom. It is 
God’s grace that comes to the aid of humankind. The final act of victory is won in the 
event that took place on the cross of Calvary. On the cross, Christ succeeded where the 
first Adam failed. Christ was able to withstand all attempts of the evil power which could 
come between the human and the divine. In the decisive battle fought at Calvary, Christ 
demolished once and for all the forces that hold human beings in captivity. The parousia, 
the return of Christ, will bring a complete restoration of all things. Salvation roots are in 
the grace of God. 

Experience interacting with Scripture helps to shape the individual. Both religious 
experience and human experience affect each other. Experience authenticates in our lives 
the truth revealed in Scripture and illumined in tradition, helping individuals to take 
ownership of our Christian witness. For us the “new life” in Christ is Christian 
experience. This experience helps the Bible to become relevant for our time here and now 
in this present world. The synergy of the “new life” will be with the prophetic witness of 
the people of the Old Testament and in the normative testimony, reflected in the New 
Testament of the apostles and those who proclaim together with them the gospel in the 
early days and in the testimony of their community. It is expressed in confession, in 
preaching, in worshiping, and in the sacraments of the church. God reveals himself 
through witnesses throughout generations. The writer joins the witnesses because of 
experience. It is from the African American perspective that the writer stands in solidarity 


with the witnesses in claiming that God is gracious and loving and omnipotent. God is 
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gracious and loving because God is the God of the oppressed. God relates to all forms of 
oppression such as racism, sexism, and ageism. God’s grace and mercy transcend all 
nationalities, all cultures, all colors, and all races. God is able to mend the brokenhearted 
and ease the pain of the afflicted. The attributes extended to God are unlimited because 
God is unlimited in God’s special appeal to the oppressed, downtrodden, and the outcast. 

The notion of God as relational is rooted in the fact that God blesses creation and 
creation blesses God. Therefore, the creation is reciprocal. God is in relation with 
humankind. God blesses the kingdom with the gift of life and fullness of life and creation 
blesses God by glorifying God. Therefore, what we know about God is seen in God’s 
activity in human affairs. An example of this is that in Christ, “all the fullness of God was 
pleased to dwell” (Colossians 1:19). God became flesh for the salvation of humankind. 

The Bible bears authentic witnesses to God’s self-revelation in life, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ as well as in God’s word of creation, in the pilgrimage of 
Israel, and in the Holy Spirit’s on-going activity in human history. Salvation for 
humankind becomes more apparent as minds and hearts are opened to God’s word as 
transmitted through human beings who are inspired by the Holy Spirit. Every generation 
seeks to interpret the Gospel as it relates to its own time. The passing on and receiving 
the Gospel among persons, regions, and generations constitutes a dynamic element of 
Christian history. Tradition is the history of that continuing environment of grace in and 
by which all Christians live, God’s self-giving love in Jesus Christ. Thus, tradition 


transcends the story of particular traditions. 
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Through the means of revelation, God gives a foretaste of what is to come. 
Moreover, through revelation God has given a glimpse of the final consummation. The 
total expression of God’s love and grace is embodied in salvation. 

For our time in history the writer ascertains that we have a responsibility to daily 
embody and teach the message of salvation and therefore create ways and means to 
convey the message. 

It is the researcher’s opinion that drama is one of the most effective means to 
communicate the message because it allows one to see into the story. Furthermore, drama 
will help address sensitive issues within our faith community, such as racism, sexism, and 


ageism, in a non-threatening manner. 


Implication of Drama 


According to Owen C. Thomas and Ellen K. Wondra in their book, /ntroduction 
to Theology, the Christian gospel is the unfolding of dramatic narratives from God. The 
dramatic narratives provide us with an understanding of “what God has done and is 
doing.”!'? God uses language that is relevant to the time of the hearers. Christians and the 
church have to reflect on their faith and message in every age, so the faith can be 
interpreted and presented, understood and affirmed in each period.'!* 

It is Thomas and Wondra’s understanding that there is a continuing broadening of 


God and the gospel. Our understanding of God and the gospel expands over time. 
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Therefore, the language of each period constantly changes. Moreover, the way in which 
we articulate our knowledge of God must change to reflect the present age.!!> 

The pressures of life consume the minds of modern-day people. People are 
consumed with things and are willing to forego a relationship with God in order to have 
more and more. Like the children of Israel, this society has tested God on many levels. It 
thrives on immorality and unrighteous living. A society that is rapidly decaying 
spiritually and morally needs to hear God’s message of salvation. In spite of God’s 
persistent call for reconciliation, society insists on relying on technology. In the midst of 
a multi-sensory world there is need for practical ministry that is relevant for the current 
times, because God’s position has not changed. God’s still loves humankind and desires 
to express that love. That is what it means in John 3:16: “For God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten son: that who shall ever believe shall not perish but have 
everlasting life.”!!° 

The challenge in the twenty-first century is to develop a means of communicating 
the message for a vast society that is constantly changing. Preachers and teachers are 
called to deliver the word of God to a contemporary society. Therefore, the method of 
communication must be formatted in contemporary context through media. There must 
be a means to carry the message that is engaging. The twenty-first century is a microwave 
society with a Wal-Mart mentality. In other words, it is fast-paced with a one-stop 
shopping concept. It has a low tolerance for wasting time. The researcher concurs with 


Graham Johnston’s findings regarding postmodern generation in his book, Preaching to a 
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Postmodern World, in that it is difficult to compete with mass media, television, and 
magazines.''’ Furthermore, it poses a tremendous challenge for the twenty-first century 
preacher because television shows that once exercised certain boundaries regarding 
spiritual maters have stretched those boundaries. It is not uncommon to view shows that 
embrace spiritually. 
The media remains the single most influential force of the 

twenty-first century: ‘A major force in the shaping of the 

postmodern mind has been the impact of contemporary 

technology. The product of rationalism, the electronic media 

may well make rationalism impossible.!!® 

Despite this concept, the church must use means to communicate God’s message 
without selling out. So it is imperative “to find ways to bridge the biblical and the 
postmodern world.”!!? The task of making the message relevant in the midst of a multi- 
sensory society may seem challenging for the preacher. However, God is a creative God 
and not limited, therefore the word of God transcends time. It is imperative to use 
innovative ways to teach the word of God that will bring about transformation and 
spiritual growth in the body of Christ. Multi-sensory societies force the church to explore 
other means and resources other than the traditional style of teaching and preaching. The 


researcher contends that using drama to teach scripture will help the listener to embody 


the word of God. 
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Dramatization is not a new concept. The Bible is replete with dramatic actions 
and has been a powerful communication tool to get the attention of God’s people 
according to Herbert Sennett. '7° Moreover, it remains an effective tool. 

Basically, drama is a communication tool that can be used to 

persuade, educated and enlighten. Church drama has been 

employed for centuries as a means for educating the secular 

world about a particular denomination. ... But the greatest 

application of drama is to serve traditional Christian truth. !7! 

It is the researcher’s opinion that drama enables the message to linger in the 
minds of the listeners and mirror the behavior of the listeners. In “the past fifty years 
drama has been the best education tool.”!*? Furthermore, it is an effective means to 
transfer Biblical truths. Biblical truths are encompassed through the Scripture. 
Transferring truths is of the utmost importance. Proclamation of the word of God hinges 
on truth because we live in a world that overly romanticizes events and thrives on 
fabrication. Cock-and-bull stories are readily undergirded as truths. Performing the one of 
God and truth must enter into a marriage covenant and vow never to depart. Truth has to 
be at the core of every sermon whether enacted or orated or it will suffer as a mockery to 
God. The truth must always proclaim Jesus Christ was crucified, died and resurrected. A 
sincere belief of this knowledge will be self-evident in the message. Biblical truths can be 
depicted through dramatic plays and skits to enhance the level of understanding. Drama is 
a means of conveying the message beyond the church walls, because it has the ability to 


confront sensitive issues that plague our communities and have an effect on the church. 


Confronting issues in a non-threatening way will bring wholeness to communities. The 
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researcher argues that drama has a mirroring affect. It has the ability to mirror certain 
behaviors and therefore bring about transformation. In the book of I] Samuel 12: 1-13, 
Nathan uses a story to mirror David’s behavior of taking Uriah’s wife. Through this story, 
David is convicted of his transgression and repents. Transformation is the ultimate goal in 
conveying God’s message. Therefore, the researcher contends that drama encompasses 
teaching, preaching and worship. Moreover, the purpose is to embody the word of God. 

Therefore, the preaching and teaching event can be understood and expressed 
dramatically in three perspectives. The researcher suggests that first is the dramatic 
quality of the Biblical narrative; second, the dramatic quality of the Christian worship; 
and third, the dramatic quality of the preacher as performer. 

The Biblical narratives are laced with dramatic expressions. The researcher agrees 
with Steve D. Mathewson, researcher of the article entitled Guideline for Understanding 
and Proclaiming Old Testament Narrative, which states that the Old Testament narrative 
literature offers a genre well-suited to the preaching task.'?? Moreover, the researcher 
contends that the same can be stated in regards to the teaching moment as well. Stories 
appeal to people listening ear. 

They always remember the stories,” So goes the talk among the 

preachers as they recount their experiences of preaching to young and 

old; rich and poor; and black, white, red, yellow and brown. It is the 

stories, the anecdotes, the jokes, the biographical and autobiographical 

tales, the rabbinic midrash, the newspaper snippets, and the recounting 

of triumphs and tragedies that people remember.” “The Old Testament 


narratives then seem to provide an ideal fare for audiences who crave 
stories.!74 
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Hebrew Scriptures contain countless stories sketched in drama, beginning with 
the creation story. Powerful imaginary emerges in the creation story. In the beginning, 
God creates the universe in six days, and on the seventh day, God rests. God dramatically 
speaks and creation comes into existence. God steps into a space that is formless and 
void; darkness covered the surface and the spirit of God hovers over the waters.'*° God 
says, “Let there be light”!*° and by the spoken word of God the world is called into 
existence. Then God makes a distinction between the darkness and the light. Therefore, 
calling the light day and the dark night, this is the dramatic event of the first day. 
Consequently, God speaks each day accounting from the first day calling into existence 
the universe. The master of the universe speaks and the sky and the waters are divided, 
the water and earth are divided, the earth yields vegetation, trees, and plants, birds and 
aquatic creatures, living creatures upon the earth, and on the sixth day God says, “Let us 
make man in our image.”!?’ Therefore God creates man in the likeness of God and 
everything God created was good. Clearly these creative acts are dramatic and poetic in 
nature because that reeks of dramatic imaginary. Furthermore, because of its dramatic 
imaginary, the creation story can be transitive from generation to generation. It is in the 
dramatization of the creation story that each generation can find itself in the story. It is in 
the Creation story that one grasps God’s flare for drama and this theme is carried 


throughout the entire Bible. 
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Biblical narratives are laced with action-packed dramas that could be easily be set 
in contemporary society. The narratives are embedded with sibling rivalry, trickery, 
romance, blessings, and restoration. The narratives use ordinary people like Jacob and 
Esau to communicate grace. Through the lens of the Biblical narratives, one can easily 
find a resemblance in a particular life situation. Dramatizing the narratives reinforces the 
message of God’s love and makes the story relevant for today. 

The biblical narrative of Jacob and Esau is an example of using drama to mirror 
issues that confront today’s society. For instance, family dynamics in this particular 
narrative signifies an outward struggle that would occur among the brothers and which 
eventually extends to extended family. When this story is set in a contemporary setting, it 
then becomes a relevant story for today. Therefore, the message of grace retains its 
meaning, even though the means of conveying it has changed. 

The biblical narrative, from the offset, depicts Jacob as a trickster, Esau as an 
idiot, Isaac as doddering old man, and Rebekah as a manipulator. !78 However, Jacob 
remains the chosen of God. The dramatic story unfolds with a series of events that 
evidentially lead to God’s chosen people, Israel.!”? The story of Jacob mirrors the human 
behaviors of fear and hope.!*° And it depicts humans at their best and worst. '?! The 
dramatic event in this narrative conveys the message of God’s desire for reconciliation 


and not division. 
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The Exodus story depicts a God who delivers and provides for the oppressed. The 
families of Jacob are oppressed by the new Pharaoh who knew not Joseph. It is under this 
Pharaoh that the children of Israel are reduced to mere slaves. God raises up a leader that 
would lead the oppressed to freedom. According to Benbard W. Anderson in his book, 
Understanding the Old Testament, the exodus story is told in such a way to ignite 
suspense.!** Using drama to dramatize the narratives will incite the listeners to come to 
fuller understanding of God and God’s willingness to extend grace and love. The Hebrew 
children’s story takes on a life of its own and can be translated in a time that far surpasses 
their generation. Therefore, drama has the ability to cross ages and convey the message 
that God is still gracious and loving. The ten plagues in this particular narrative are but 
rich wells of dramatic events that convey God’s awesome power. The Passover meal is a 
dramatic event that is commemorated each year. The crossing to the Red Sea is the 
climatic moment in the Exodus story. God literally parts the sea as Moses stretches forth 
his staff. The sea becomes a wall and the Israelites cross on dry land. The dramatic event 
of the Exodus story allows the church to relive the story with an understanding of 
enslavement that leads to freedom. As the church observes the Seder meal as a dramatic 
event, it is a teaching tool that will instill upon God’s people the love and care of God. 
The Exodus story is endowed with rich imaginaries that will enhance the dramatic event. 
The dramatic story of Sarah’s impatience is a creative avenue to communicate the 
message of God’s faithfulness in spite of timing. This narrative allows drama to 
undergird the message assurance of God’s promise and the faithfulness of keeping the 


promise. 
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When speaking of dramatic events in the narratives, Jeremiah stands at the 
forefront. In Archbishop Carlo Maria Martini’s book, A Prophetic Voice in the City, 
Meditation on the Prophet Jeremiah, he divides chapters 36 through 40 into a 
dramatization with five acts. Moreover, in his dramatization he parallels Jeremiah’s 
dramatic story with Jesus’ dramatic story.!* 

In the first act, the dramatic event unfolds with the passion of Jeremiah’s call to 
speak God’s word. Jeremiah’s passion is related to Jesus’ passion to bring God’s message 
to people. Jeremiah, like Jesus, is willing to suffer so that the message is delivered. 
Therefore, Jeremiah writes what God commands and uses his secretary, Baruch, to 
deliver the word from the Lord. As Jesus’ words conjured up emotions and caused great 
controversy, so did Jeremiah’s message.!** In the second act, “The Drama of the Person: 
The First Arrest,”!?> Jeremiah is arrested by the King’s guard and questioned by the King. 
The King inquired of a word from the Lord. Although Jeremiah is fearful for his life, he 
courageously delivers God’s message. Not only does he speak God’s message, he 
requests justice for himself. In act three, “The Death Sentence,’”!*° Jeremiah is sentenced 
to live out his the rest of his life in a dry cistern. Eded-Melech intervenes and Jeremiah’s 


life is spared. 
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Jeremiah is sentenced to court of the guards.'*” In act four, “The Last 
Dialogue,” '*’Jeremiah is in dialogue with King Zedekiah, which is the climax of 
Jeremiah’s passion. Furthermore, Jeremiah is persistent is delivering the message from 
the Lord to King Zedekiah. In the fifth and final act, “Liberation,” Jeremiah is liberated 
by King Nebuchadrezzar. Christ is freed by the resurrection. !*? 

These narratives are forms of literary arts that provide the means for revealing 
theological points and they are even more profound through the means of drama because 
of drama creates a re-enactment of story and therefore the story is relived in the lives of 
the hearers.'*° In other words, dramatization will bring a better understanding of the 
meaning of God’s message. 

The Old Testament narrative allows for creativity. When enacting the narrative 
the space for creativity is phenomenal. Creativity is essential in communicating the 
message because the message can be expanded to a wide and more diverse audience. 
Diversity permits the stories to encompass a wider audience. Inclusiveness will afford 
others to see themselves in the story. The researcher qualifies this statement with this 
explanation: As an African American, the story has been depicted through the lens of the 
dominant culture, therefore instilled the teaching of a white God. Moreover, this 
particular teaching disenfranchised and alienated those of color from the story. The 


researcher ascertains that through drama the disenfranchised and the marginalized can be 
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incorporated in the story. Drama creates an arena for a fresh voice and provides a means 
to communicate God’s richness in all people. 

The preaching and teaching event can indeed be expressed by the dramatic quality 
of the Biblical narratives because each narrative is a delicate fabric that can be woven 
into our lives. 

The dramatic quality of the Christian worship is the second perspective. The 
sermon is the one element at the heart of God in Christ. Soren Kierkegaard, a nineteenth- 
century theologian who has greatly influenced the twenty-first century argues in his book, 
Purity of Heart, that many of the contemporaries of his century viewed Christian worship 
as a drama.'*! Furthermore, Kierkegaard agreed that worship is a drama. However, he 
comments that typically they have it wrong in the sense that the congregation is the 
audience and the preacher/pastor is the actor. He argues that God is the audience and the 
congregation is the actor and the preacher/pastor is the prompter. The liturgical readings, 
musicians, and Scripture reading are also the prompters.'*” The researcher contends that 
Kierkegaard has a valid argument. The worship service is a drama and in the content of 
the worship the preacher/pastor is the prompter. However, the researcher has observed in 
many worship services that the congregation is the audience. In many cases the 
congregation has assumed the role of the entertained and the preacher/pastor the 
entertainer and therefore rates the worship experience entirely on the performance of the 
preacher/pastor. The researcher suggests that the bourgeois era that introduced choirs also 


contributed in developing the concept of entertainment for the elitist. However, the 
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researcher asserts that in all that God’s people do in worship God is active. God is the 
focus of all worship. 

However, the researcher differs in the sense of God being the audience because 
seeing God as the audience implies God has to be invited to the worship. Therefore, God 
is already present in the worship and the congregation enters into the presence of God. 
Psalm 95:1-2 says “Come, let us sing for joy to the Lord; let us shout aloud to the Rock 
of our salvation. Let us come before him with thanksgiving.” '4? Moreover, Psalm 100 
states: “Make a joyful shout to the Lord, all you lands. Serve the Lord with gladness; 
come before His presence with singing.” '“* The researcher contends that when 
worshipers offer up praise and thanksgiving, it is then that God can be seen as the 
audience because God is the receiver. It is the opinion of the researcher that God is 
present and active in worship and through the power of the Holy Spirit that the Word of 
God goes forward and convicts. Also, the drama of worship is in meeting God in a place 
that addresses who we are in God. God, therefore, is more than just the audience. The 
researcher ascertains that God is the playwright, for it is God’s script that is brought 
forward and therefore requires more than spectators for true worship. 

Sunday worship in the African American church is an expression of the evidence 
of God’s goodness and mercy. Most African American worship services allow space for 
exuberant praise. There is always space for extemporaneous expressions toward God. 


Crawford uses the term “African holistic worship where God’s creation worships God 
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with being and life.”!*° The drama of worship is in the stories and the images and 
concepts are part of the fabric of African American worship. 

Crawford says that the African American worship is far beyond basic drama. In 
fact, the African American worship has the potential for theater. She ascertains that the 
African-American worship style is what is needed for the postmodern society and 
therefore it should not be abandoned.'“° 

The worship experience begs for diversity because the kingdom is diverse. 
Moreover, God’s creation is diverse. Therefore, any meaningful worship has to 
encompass diversity. 

Worship that engages all the senses will include a wider use 

and understanding of the arts...visual, dramatic, and architectural 

as expressions of faith and means of proclaiming the Gospel...The 

possibilities are limited only (emphasis that of writer) by the vision 

and gifts of your congregation. !47 

The bestseller list is an indicator of what people are reading, and based on factual 
information, it is concluded that people are looking “for meaning, belonging, and 
something or someone to live for.”!4* Crawford concludes that the lack of church 
attendance today is due to the style of worship in which people can be free. Therefore, 
worship should provide a space for freedom in order for the spirit to move. 


Jana Childers notes in her book, Performing the Word, that there are parallels 


between worship and the theater. She attends that the similarities are obvious. It should 
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never be viewed as actors performing for a particular group because worship is about all 
of God.'*? However, according to Childers, there is common ground between worship 
and the theater. They are both are collaborative acts. The researcher concurs with 
Childers, because the African American worship experience and drama both have the 
ability to generate a level of energy that is transforming. !°° 

Lastly, the dramatic event is expressed through the preacher as performer. The 
world is suspicious of theatrics in the pulpit and surmises that it is nothing but 
entertainment. However, regardless of one’s preaching style, when the word of God is 
proclaimed and breathes life it is performance at it best.!*! Therefore attention is always 
on God and the messenger and never the preacher. “Great sermons lead the people to 
praise the preacher. Good preaching leads the people to praise the Savior,” Dr. Terry 
Thomas wrote in a draft of his book, From Hunch to Proclamation, crediting an unknown 
source. 

The researcher contents that the preaching events require the total being of a 
person. There are great similarities in dramatic enactments, because whenever one 
embodies the word of God in any particular event, it must take root in the total being. 


Childs extrapolates from Augustine and Luther that “the preacher should disappear 


# Jana Childers and Clayton J. Schmit, Performance in Preaching: Bringing the Sermon to Life 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2009), 57. 


© Tbid. 
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*? Dr. Terry Thomas, From Hunch to Proclamation, Peer Session (lecture, Dayton, OH., 2008). 
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behind the proclaimed word—that the test of a good sermon is that hearers should remark 
not on how wonderful the preacher is but on how wonderful the Lord is.”!™ 

Many African American preachers are accustomed to extemporaneously 
petitioning God to hide them behind the cross before the preaching event. 

Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., is the epitome of preacher as performer. King 
had a unique style in his delivery. His words were pictorial and colorful. 

Richard Lischer, in his book, The Preacher King, described King’s use of words 
in this manner: 

The strategies of style extending words to three syllables 1.e. 

we’re tired, ta-ah-yerd, “we’re tired. We are ta-ah-yerd. We’re 

tired of being pushed out of the glittering sunlight of life’s July and 

left stan’ in the piercing chill of an alpine Novem-bah .We are 

tired.” And often someone would say, “What is that boy saying?” 

and another one would reply, “I don’t know what he is saying, but 

I sure like what he said. I like the way he’s saying it” That’s 

right.!%4 

Dr. King’s style of delivering the message with pictorial language was deliberated. 
He always had the ability to incite the crowds. “His poetic language style set the stage for 
a prophetic denunciation.” '*° His message was profound proclamations of the word of 
God. At a time when it is perceived that good preaching has to involve whooping, there is 


a need for authentic preaching. That is what it means in the book of 2 Timothy: 4:3: “For 


the time will come when men will not put up with sound doctrine. Instead, to suit their 


53 Jana Childers and Clayton J. Schmit, Performance in Preaching: Bringing the Sermon to Life 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2009), 55. 


* Richard Lischer, The Preacher King: Martin Luther King, Jr. and the Word that Moved 
America (New York: Oxford University Press, 1995), 119. 
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own desires, they will gather around them a great number of teachers to say what their 
itching ears want to hear” !°° 
In conclusion, God continues to look for ways to convey the message of salvation 


by using methods that are relevant for today. Drama is an effective means of carrying the 


message. 


156 9 Timothy 4:3, NIV. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


This project is designed to compare and contrast two specific teaching methods to 
test the researcher’s hypothesis that drama will enhance the teaching and effectiveness of 
Bible study. In this treatment, the researcher will conduct a series of six Bible studies 
beginning April 15, 2009, and ending May 20, 2009. The researcher will begin the first 
study using the traditional didactic method. Then, the same scripture will be taught the 
second week using dramatization. The following studies will follow this pattern, thus 
comparing and contrasting both methods of teaching. At the conclusion of the six weeks, 
the researcher will administer a survey to participating students. Each student will be 
given the opportunity to compare the two teaching methods. The survey will provide 
space for each participating student to add additional comments relating to the studies. 

The survey will consist of three parts. Each part will be comprised of a battery of 
questions. In the first set of questions, students may respond with “agree” or “strongly 
agree.” The second series of questions will require the students to respond by indicating 
which method they like best, drama or traditional. In the final series of questions, 
students will be given the choice to answer either “yes” or “no.” The survey will 
conclude with the students’ summarization of the overall effectiveness of using drama to 
teach scripture. After the data is collected, the researcher will analyze and document the 


findings to prove or disprove stated hypothesis. 
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The researcher will use qualitative analysis, because it will allow the researcher to 


develop a hypothesis, collect data, and present the conclusion in a narrative form. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


This chapter provides a narrative of the project treatment. The narrative includes 
discussion of the two teaching styles—traditional and dramatization. The teaching styles 
will be compared and contrasted and results discussed. The results of the comparison of 
the two specific styles of teaching will also be part of the discussion. 

The project treatment was intended to explore the preferred styling methods of 
scripture and to reiterate the effectiveness of using drama as a method of teaching and 
preaching. Furthermore, it is to help enhance the scripture and raise the enthusiasm of 
studying the scriptures. The comparisons was be conducted by teaching the same biblical 
text but using difference methods. The biblical text was taught using the didactic style, 
and the same biblical text was dramatized the following week. The skits were written by 


the researcher. The researcher created contemporary settings for each of the dramas. 


Treatment 


The Bible study series began April 15, 2009, and concluded May 20, 2009. The 
class met Wednesday nights at 7:00 P.M. and ended at 8:00 P.M. The average attendance 
over the six-week period was seven. Since the church does not have classrooms, the 


lessons were conducted in the sanctuary and the fellowship hall. Traditional-style 
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teaching was conducted in the fellowship hall as a roundtable setting, and the 
dramatizations were conducted in the sanctuary, because the sanctuary provided more 
space for movement. 

The theme of the study was Women of the Bible; the woman at the Well, Hagar, 
and Job’s wife. The researcher chose women of the Bible because the Bible study group 
consisted mainly of women. Moreover, it was an opportunity to give voice to the women 


of the Bible reinforcing their significance in the gospel story. 


Week One: Woman at the Well (Traditional) 


Class received prepared handouts that provided background information on the 
scripture text, (John 4: 7-26), and fill-in-the-blank statements. The fill-in-the-blank 
statements helped to reiterate the text and provide basic knowledge of the story. The 
scripture text was read aloud in order for each student to hear the text. The study 
concluded with twenty minutes of discussion time. The students merely answered 
questions but seemed reluctant go any further. The students were most vocal on the 
question of whether God hears the cry of individual. This generated testimonies of how 


God responded to their cries. 


Week Two: Woman at the Well (Dramatization) 


The Bible study was based on the woman at the well. Participants in the drama 
included the researcher and the researcher’s husband. The researcher portrayed the 


Samaritan woman, and the researcher husband portrayed Jesus. The researcher and her 
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husband were the initial participants to provide leadership in the project. Since the same 
lesson was taught the previous week, it was easier to translate the story in a contemporary 
sitting to provide a relevancy for today woman. Furthermore, paralleling the story to their 
lives allowed the story to be applicable. Reflections at the end of the dramatization 
stimulated open and honest discussion. 

As the dramatic event unfolded, the class engaged the story and readily could 
identify certain elements as it related to individuals situations. For example, verbal 
comments were offered regarding the woman’s pass and her treatment in society. The 
class noted that immediately the feelings of rejection surfaced and they could therefore 
identify with the story. The idea of meeting Jesus in places and times most unlikely 
helped the students to embrace the story. At this point, the discussion became more open 
and perhaps venerable because of the sharing of individuals’ stories parallel to the 
woman at the well’s story. The researcher had to bring the class back to order on several 
occasion because of the eagerness to participant. The participants engaged the scripture 


with enthusiasm. 


Week Three: Study of Hagar (Traditional) 


The Bible study was based on Hagar’s story. Using the Bible study written by 
Willie Mae Hawkins, a former doctoral student at United, the class was provided with a 
study that included background information and reflections. The class convened in the 
fellowship hall, creating a roundtable setting. The student read aloud the scripture text, 
Genesis 16:1-15, for basic clarity. Upon reading the scripture text, the class was 


instructed to then begin with the questions provided in the study. Some of the questions 
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were thought provoking and therefore created a certain resistance and reluctance to speak 
out. For example, the question “Where have you come from?” The students seemed 
confused about the question and hesitated to answer. Through further discussion, it was 
revealed that some had never actually reflected upon their origin. Their response 
indicated more time was needed to ponder. It was evident in the self-reflection section 
because they were the least responsive. The students did not engage with that text; they 
merely answered the questions on the surface. The only stimulation emanated from a 
discussion on “God hears our cry.” The class openly attested to God’s response in their 


personal cries. 


Week Four: Study of Hagar (Dramatization) 


Students assembled in the sanctuary for the dramatization of the story of Hagar. 
The researcher solicited voluntaries from the class to participant in the skit. Again, the 
setting was contemporary. The skit was entitled, “The Other Woman.” Hagar was played 
by the researcher, Sarah was played by a female student, and Abraham was play the only 
male student in the group. The contemporary setting gave voice to the injustice of women, 
particularly woman of color in the twenty-first century. The skit depicted Abraham as an 
affluent businessman affording his wife Sarah with material riches. Hagar, therefore, was 
depicted as a domestic worker from a foreign country who has no voice. The skit told 
Hagar’s story as a surrogate mother for Abraham and Sarah because Sarah is barren. The 
reality of Hagar’s flight is apparent throughout the story. This depictions of Hagar’s story 
stimulated emotional reactions as well. For instance, when one of the students played the 


part of Abraham, the notion of having to put Hagar out became overwhelming. In fact, he 
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was literally unable to process because the thought was overwhelming. Therefore, the 
class had to pause for a moment because of his struggle with the issue of abandoning a 
love one. The participant shared that he never realized how devastated Abraham must 
have been when he had to put his first born and the mother of his first born out with no 
means of support. The student injected immediately but created a new line in the skit. He 
said to Hagar, “Maybe you come back after Sarah cooled off.” The student wanted to 
rewrite the story because of his discomfort with the unfolding of the story. The class 
admitted that, in many occasions, they had never paid attention nor reflected upon 
Abraham’s flight in turning from Hagar and his first born. Therefore, seeing the story 
brought new meaning. This discussion led to the topic of raising children as single 
parents without means of support. Since a large percentage of the class is single parents, 
it was difficult keep the class focus and moving. Much conversation resulted from this 
dramatization. 

The researcher observed body language—hand gestures, frowns and tense facial 
expressions—indicating a sensitivity to the story. For the women, it stirred emotions and 
feelings of their struggles of raising children as single parents without support from 
fathers. Discussion led to conversations about the injustices women face, particularly 
women of color, which eventually led to questions concerning God’s response to 
injustice. Because time was limited, the group could not fully explore these topics. 
However, the researcher observed conversations in the parking lot after adjournment. The 
researchers also observed that the students were motivated to be more engaging. 


Week Five: Job’s Wife (Traditional) 
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The students met in the fellowship hall in a roundtable setting. The theme that week was 
Job’s wife. The students were provided with background information from the scripture 
text, Job 2:9. After reading the scripture text aloud for clarity, the student engaged the 
questions provided in the study. The researcher allowed time for each student to answer 
questions and also gave student the opportunity to ask questions. The students engaged 
the text and responded with interest. Because the study primarily focused on Job’s wife, 
new insights were revealed to the class and the class paid particular attention and gave 
thought to Job’s wife plight. The researcher noted several comments regarding the 
magnitude of Job’s wife suffering and the fact that little attention historically had been 


paid to her loss. The level of engagement in this particular study was significant. 


Week Six: Job’s Wife (Dramatization) 


The final Bible study series climaxed with the dramatization of Job’s wife. The 
class met in the sanctuary for a dramatic presentation. The skit was entitled, “What About 
Job’s Wife’? The researcher did not participate in the dramatization; the students were 
the participants. The researcher observed that allowing the students to participant without 
the researcher provided the students with the opportunity to have a greater involvement, 
which evidentially leads to the participants creating the skits as well. 

The skit was designed to reflect the personality of particular students, which 
provided a more meaningful application, and it provided a special touch to the 
dramatization. Interestingly, because the group was small and intimate, the personalities 
were readily identified. Such response as “That sounds just like ... ” added to the learning 


experience. Job’s name was changed to Jeremy for contemporary setting. Jeremy was 
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depicted as an outstanding Christian man in the community who had been blessed 
abundantly by God because of his faithfulness and obedient walk with the Lord. Jeremy 
is depicted as a very integral part of the church and the community. 

The use of modern technology in the opening scene helps set the skit in 
contemporary society. In the opening scene, a member of the church receives a text 
message regarding the news of Jeremy’s devastation. As the students acted out the story, 
the researcher observed the reactions of the students. The students verbalized that perhaps 
Job’s wife had been misunderstand and never really given an accurate study. There was 
great discussion around the only statement that Job’s wife make in the text, “Why don’t 
you curse God and die?” The students articulated that this statement was very 
uncomfortable and therefore did not need further investigation. This dramatization gave 
her a voice and provided a greater insight in her story. 

The researcher observed that the student’s full participation created excitement 
and reinforcement of the story in each individual. The students expressed an interest in 
continuing to create dramatic skit for further study, because it helped. The class was 


challenged to write a dramatic skit depicting a Bible story. 


Compare and Contrasts 


The survey was distributed to each of the ten participants who attended over the 
six-week period. The survey was compiled in three sections: The first section required a 
reply of “agree” or “strongly agree.” The second section required a reply of “traditional” 


or “drama.” The third section required a reply of “yes” or “no.” Space was provided for 
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students to give the overall view of the effectiveness of using drama to teach scripture 


text. The following analysis was concluded from the survey. 


Results of comparison 


The first section of the survey required an answer of “agree” or “strongly agree.” 
The questions were as follow: Dramatization enhances the scripture? Traditional teaching 
of reading and answering questions is the best way to teach scriptures? Depicting the 
biblical story in contemporary settings was most helpful? Drama helped me to retain 
more of the biblical story. 

Results indicated that 80 percent strongly agreed that dramatization enhances the 
scriptures, and 20 percent simply agreed. Ninety-nine percent agreed that traditional 
methods of teaching scripture were best, with only | percent strongly agreeing. Seventy 
percent strongly agreed that depiction of biblical stories in contemporary settings was 
most helpful, while 30 percent agreed. Seventy percent of the class strongly agreed that 
the retaining of the biblical story is greater through dramatization, and 30 percent simply 
agreed. 

Section two of the survey required the students to decide whether drama or 
traditional provided a greater insight into the scripture text, whether they preferred drama 
or traditional style of teaching, whether their attention was greater through dramatization, 
and whether their comprehension was greater through drama or traditional. The survey 
revealed that the class was split in whether they gained more information from drama or 
traditional. In fact, 50 percent gained more through drama and 50 percent gained more 


through traditional. However, 80 percent indicated that they followed the biblical story 
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better by dramatization and 20 percent said traditional. Moreover, an overwhelming 100 
percent stated that dramatization held their attention more. In the overall learning 
experience, 70 percent preferred drama and 30 percent preferred traditional. 

The third section of the survey required an answer of “yes” or “no.” When asked 
if drama was a distraction, 100 percent of the class said no. It is noted that the entire class, 
with the exception of | percent not responding, indicated through the survey that they 
would tell others about using drama to teach scripture. 

The preference toward continuation of using drama as a method of teaching often 
was indicated by 99 percent of the class, while | percent responded that they would like it 
seldom. The surveys provided space for student to give an overall effectiveness of using 
drama to teach scripture. 


Summary 


The overall view drama can be an effective tools for teaching the Bible was 
expressed by 99 percent if participant. The varied comments such, “It allows me to relate 
it to today life and circumstances,” and “It gives me more understanding to see scripture 
in a different way,” provided a strong argument for using dramatization. There was a 
consistency in the word “see” in the varied comments. Ninety-nine percent of the 
students used the word “see” in their comments. The dramatization allowed them to see 
the scripture rather than simply hearing it. There was overwhelming support for using 
drama as a teaching tool. 


Analyzing the data 
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The objective of this project ministry was to explore the effectiveness of using 
alternative means—particularly drama—to teach biblical text. There were several 
observations that the data revealed that are pertinent to this truths. Students responded 
more then they were familiar with the biblical text. For instance, the story of the woman 
at the well generated a more discussion because of familiarity. It was apparent that the 
students had encountered this story in the preaching event in the church. However, they 
appeared more spontaneous and vocal in discussion after the dramatization, primarily 
because the stories were visualized. Stories that paralleled their individual lives provoked 
and stimulated emotions. The discussions after dramatization tended to stimulate depth 
and reflective conversation. Therefore, the researcher suggests that familiarity and 
visualization are key components in response of the biblical text. 

The environment was a factor in the students’ responses. The researcher noted the 
distinction in the responses in the different settings. The roundtable settings did not 
provide the openness for discussion that the sanctuary setting provided. The visibility of 
the shift in emotions was more pronounced when sitting erect in chairs. In other words, 
the body language was more pronounced and the discomfort with sensitive issues was 
apparent. The sanctuary seemed to create a relaxed atmosphere, whereas the roundtable 
settings seemed rigid. The researcher suggests, perhaps, that the sanctuary was a place 
where the students were accustomed to freedom of movement. The sanctuary was a 
familiar place of self-expression, particularly in their worship experience. In the relaxed 
atmosphere, the students appeared more open to discuss sensitive issues. In fact, students 


seemed eager to share. 
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A final note of observation: Even though the survey responses indicated that the 
students would tell others about the Bible study, attendance did not increase over the six- 
week period. 

The researcher was right in suggesting that using drama to teach scripture is an 
effective tool for conveying biblical truths. The researcher was correct in her hypothesis 
that using drama would enhance and bring vitality to the studying the bible. This ministry 
provides evidence that a varied method of communicating the message of salvation 


through biblical truths is necessary and effective. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


Prior to the implementation of the ministry project, the members of St. Andrews 
United Methodist Church did not approach Bible study with the same enthusiasm 
expressed for Sunday worship. While on Sunday, the rural church building was filled 
with exuberant shouts of praise and the uplifting sound of hymns and gospel music, 
weekly attendance for Bible study was inconsistent at best and extremely low at worst. 
Despite the fact that this church stood firmly on a mission statement that proclaimed 
spiritual growth as an essential element for Christians—Our Church must grow and grow 
and grow and I must help make it so, Every member a Christian, every Christian a 
worker, every worker trained, and a worker that need not be ashamed, this we ask in 
Jesus name—spiritual discipline was minimal. Based on the observation of the vitality 
and excitement expressed in Sunday worship, the researcher believed that the same could 
occur in Bible study. The researcher knew from experience that storytelling was a 
powerful learning tool. Therefore, the researcher found a high degree of probability that 
storytelling could be used to breathe vitality and excitement into a weekly Bible study 
that, over the years, had grown stale. Furthermore, through experience, the writer knew 
that stories had the ability to enhance teaching and transform lives. 

This ministry project explored the use of storytelling through dramatic enactments. 


The researcher’s hypothesis stated that drama, as a means of teaching biblical truths, 
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would enhance the learning experience and capture the interest of students. Moreover, it 
was theorized that Bible study students at St. Andrews United Methodist Church would 
become more knowledgeable biblical truths and more committed to spiritual discipline. 

This hypothesis was proven through the exploration of two distinct teaching methods— 
traditional and dramatization. 

Based on the inconsistent nature of previous Bible study classes, the researcher 
knew that attendance would be problematic. It was necessary to identify a group of 
church members who would commit to the six-week study. Before implementation of the 
project, the students agreed in covenant to attend the entire six-week session. 

Implementation of the project began on April 16, 2009, and ended May 20, 2009. 
The students met each week for one hour, from 7:00 P.M. to 8:00 P.M. The researcher 
selected Wednesday night to maintain continuity and to avoid having the students attend 
two Bible study groups. Retaining the customary Bible study night also was important to 
eliminate the chance that students would choose one study session over the other. The 
objective of the project was to compare and contrast two distinct teaching methods and to 
measure the effectiveness of the use of drama as opposed to the traditional didactic 
method. This task would be accomplished by teaching the same lesson using the different 
teaching methods. For example, in weeks one and two, the researcher taught using the 
same verses of scripture. However, week one was taught using the didactic method, 
whereas week two was taught using dramatization. Because the students were most 
familiar with the traditional method, the researcher believed it was best to begin with 
familiarity. This proved be the correct decision and served to avoid creating student 


discomfort that might have occurred as a result of immediate change. 
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If this project were to be replicated elsewhere, the researcher would suggest the 
following: (1) Allocate time necessary to prepare for the studies. This includes time for 
writing the dramatizations. It may not always necessary to write the dramatization, 
because resources are available. However, the researcher found that writing the 
dramatization was meaningful. In the case of this project, the self-written dramatizations 
prove to be more authentic and creative. (2) Involve students in the writing process. This 
will allow them to embrace the full effect of drama. Researching biblical stories and 
translating those stories into dramatizations may prove to be a tremendous teaching and 
learning tool for future students. (3) Allow students to participate in the dramatic events. 
This will enable the students to embody the Word. The value of embodying the Word is 
priceless. (4) Work out the logistics of the production in advance. Even though the setting 
may be familiar, planning is necessary for the flow of the enactment. (5) Schedule at 
lease one rehearsal, because there are no retakes in live drama. Rehearsal can reduce the 
number of distracting missteps. 

Never underestimate the power of the story. Drama will reach levels that mere 
words cannot reach. It will create space that will allow students to see themselves in the 
stories, which can be valuable for conveying biblical truths. 

This project was successful. The students honored their covenant by attending 
each week. However, attendance did not increase. The survey revealed an overall view 
that drama was an effective tool for teaching biblical truth. This was expressed by 99 
percent of the participants. Their final comments indicated that they were extremely 


receptive to using drama. This finding supports the contention that drama is an effective 
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tool in teaching scriptures. A sense of enthusiasm and excitement was evident in the 
discussion of continuation of using this method. 

This ministry project has led to further exploration in using dramatization as an 
evangelism tool. Presentation of dramatic enactments may be used to bridge the gap 
between the church and the community. Evangelism using this method would allow the 
church to approach the unchurched in a non-threatening manner. Because biblical stories 
are laced with dramatic action, they will be generally appealing to a large and diverse 
audience. The stories will draw attendance, and God will do the necessary work of 
salvation. 

On the basis of this project, the evangelism team has solicited the researcher’s 
assistance in writing a few skits as an evangelism tool. A target date was set to coincide 
with the church’s annual Family and Friends Day weekend. Normally during that 
weekend, the church sponsors a community barbeque. The concept, therefore, is to 
prepare a skit that would depict friendship of neighbors and welcome our neighbors. 

In the future, the researcher anticipates using drama for youth ministry and 
community outreach. This project could possibly lead to dramatic presentations in the 
education system, the community, and the United Methodist conference. As the church 
and society are confronted with sensitive issues, drama can be used to draw persons into a 
non-threatening vineyard to address issues of life. 

The education system is often confronted with issues of teen pregnancy, bullying, 
gang violence, drugs, and alcohol. This project could, in fact, be adopted for the use of 
addressing those issues. For example, skits could be written to mirror youth behavior and 


to stimulate discussion around topics of concern. The community could benefit from this 
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project as it addresses issues that are potentially contentious. The researcher recommends 
that the annual United Methodist Conference explore the possibility of using this project 
as a means to address the perennial issue of racism in the church, because racism is 
systemic and causes much pain and conflict, both within the church as well as in society. 
It is imperative to address this sensitive issue, because it is a mockery of God’s diverse 
creation. Furthermore, failure to confront and eradicate this demonic evil will mock the 
church’s integrity and limit its impact upon society as a whole. The power of the story 
could a tremendous part of the solution to eradicating racism, sexism, and ageism in the 
church. 

It is the intent of the researcher to use the gift of presenting gospel through 
dramatization. This could encompass visiting other churches and various ministries. As a 
result of this project, the researcher gained a new outlook on studying the scripture. The 
researcher observed transformation in the lives of individuals. 

In conclusion, success of the project is evidence that drama can be an effective 
tool for conveying biblical truths. Drama enhances the teaching moment. It stimulates 
discussion and provides a means for individuals to see the story. 

Moreover, drama in its deepest meaning is a means to tell the story effectively. 

Calvin Mills asked the question: “Can the church become pictorial in order to live, 
or will it remain only audio and die?”! 

It is the researcher’s passion to be a voice in this world and to make a difference. 

What does it mean for a generation to know not God? This question requires 
much reflection in light of the present day. It is imperative for the church to take drastic 


' Graham Johnston, Preaching to a Postmodern World, (Baker Books: Grand Rapids, Michigan) 
2004, PG. 163. 
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measures in conveying God’s message of salvation to a decaying world. A world that no 
longer recognizes the importance of a relationship with God is a world in danger of 
spiritual destruction. Moreover, the importance of teaching biblical truths has never been 
more crucial then now, because souls are at stake. The mandate for the church is to 
diligently find ways and means to carry the message of God’s grace and divine love. 
What the world needs now is hope. The world needs hope in a God that desires to be in 
relationship with creation. Therefore, God has called and equipped servant leaders to be 
innovative and creative in their leadership. 

What does it mean for a generation to know not God? That is a question that bears must 
reflection in light of the present day. It is imperative for the church to take drastic 
measures in conveying God’s message of salvation to a decaying world. A world that no 
longer recognizes the important of a relationship with God is a world in danger of 
spiritual destruction. Moreover, the importance of teaching biblical truths is never more 
eminent then right now, because souls are at stake. The mandated for the church is to 
diligently find ways and means to carry the message of God’s grace and divine love. 
What the world needs now is hope. The world needs hope in a God that desires to be in 
relationship with creation. Therefore, God has called and equipped servant leaders to be 


innovative and creative in their leadership 
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APPENDIX A 


BIBLE STUDY SURVEY 


St. Andrew United Methodist Church 


Please answer the following questions with “agree” or “strongly agree.” 


1. Dramatization enhances the scriptures. 


Agree Strongly Agree 


2. Traditional methods of reading and answering questions is the best way to teach 
scriptures. 


Agree Strongly Agree 


3. Depicting the Biblical story in a contemporary setting was most helpful. 


Agree Strongly Agree 


4. Drama helped me to retain more of the Biblical story. 


Agree Strongly Agree 


Answer the following questions by circling drama or traditional. 
1. Did you gain more information from drama or traditional. 


Drama Traditional 


2. Which style of teaching was more appealing? 
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Drama Traditional 


3. Which style of teaching allowed you to better follow the story? 


Drama Traditional 


4. Which style of teaching held your attention more? 


Drama Traditional 


5. From which style of teaching did you believe you learned more? 


Drama Traditional 


Answer the following question with “yes” or “no.” 


1. Drama was a distraction and was hard to follow 


Yes No 


2. Will you tell others about using drama to teach scripture. 


Yes No 


Answer this question with seldom or often. 
How often do you think drama should be used in teaching scripture? 


Often — Seldom 


What was the allover effectiveness of using drama to teach scripture? 
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APPENDIX B 
TRADITIONAL: WOMAN AT THE WELL 
St. Andrews Bible Study 
Theme: The Women at the Well 
Scripture: John 4: 1-42 
Purpose: To convey Jesus’ ministry to the lost, the least, and the rejected, and to show his 


willingness to cross barriers. 


Bible Verse: John 4:1-42 

Key Verse: John 4:13 

“Jesus answered, ‘Everyone who drinks this water will be thirsty again. But whoever 
drinks the water I give him will never thirst. Indeed the water I give him will become in 
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him a spring of water welling up to eternal life. 


Background: We begin Chapter Four knowing that Jesus left the Judean countryside 
where John the Baptist was baptizing, because the Pharisees had heard that he was 
gaining and baptizing more disciples than John the Baptist. Jesus and his disciples 
traveled back to Galilee. Jesus had to go through Samaria. Therefore Jesus stops in a 
small town call (Si’kahr) Sychar. Sychar is near the plot of land that Jacob had given to 
his son Joseph. This well was near Mount Gerizim (ger-uh-zim), the place of the 
Samaritans temple. Tired from the long journey, he stopped by the well to rest. 


Historically, there was racial hatred and tension between the Jews and the Samaritans. 
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The Samaritans were of the northern kingdom and the Jews were descended from the 


returned exiles of the southern kingdom of Judah. 


Jesus decides to take a rest near Jacob’s well. It is at . Noon is considered to be 
the hottest time of the day, especially in the Middle East. Traditionally noonday is siesta 


time. However, Jesus meets a woman at Jacob’s well in the 


sixth hour. The sixth is . The woman comes to the well at noon to draw water. 

It is indicated in the scripture that Jesus had to go through Samaria. It is believed that 
Jesus had to go through Samaria because it was his Father’s will for him to go through 
Samaria, even though there were other routes that he could have taken. In fact, there were 
three different routes. One route was by the coast. The other route he could have taken 
was through Peraea and, of course, through Samaria. He chose Samaria for a specific 
reason. Jews did not go through Samaria because of the racial hatred between Jews and 
Samaritans. 


When the Samaritan woman approached the well, Jesus said, 


ce 


.” (The disciples had left Jesus and gone to purchase food). 


When Jesus asked the Samaritan woman for a drink she said: a= 
. Then Jesus replies: 
. Then the 
woman says, “Sir, you have nothing to draw with and the well is deep.” Where can you 
get his water? Are you greater than our father. , who gave us 


the well and drank from it himself, as did also his sons and flocks and herds?” Jesus then 


tells the woman about the water of life. He says: 
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The woman then requested that Jesus give her this water. She says: 
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Jesus replies: “Go, call your and come back.” The woman said: “I have 


no .”’ Jesus said to her: “You are right when you say you have no 

The fact is you have had husbands, and the man you now have is not your 
husband.” The woman say,” I see that you’re a .’ Our father worshipped on 
this mountain, but you___ claim that the place where we must worship is in 
Jerusalem.” Jesus replies: “Believe me, woman, a time is coming when you 

will the neither on this mountain or in Jerusalem.” “Yet a time is 
coming and has now come when the true worshipers will worship the Father 


in and .” The woman then tells Jesus that she knows about the 


is coming. She says: “When he comes he will explain everything. Jesus 


says: “I who speak to you he.” 


When the disciples returned they were surprised to see him in conversation with a 


The woman then leaves her water and went back to town and told the 
people 
After the Samaritan woman’s testimony, believed in Jesus. 


Group discussion: 


Why did the woman come to the well at the hottest time of the day? 
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Why do you think the disciples were surprised to see Jesus in a conversation with a 
woman? 

The woman had a thirst. What is your thirst? 

After the woman gave her testimony, many believed. When was the last time you testify, 
and did it make a different? 


What do you take away from this story of the Woman at the Well? 


APPENDIX C 


TRADITIONIAL: JOB’S WIFE 
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APPENDIX C 


TRADITONAL: JOB’S WIFE 


BIBLE STUDY 


JOB’S WIFE 
Job 2:9 


What About Job’s Wife 

The Book of Job 

Author: Unknown 

Date written: Perhaps it was written some time after Job death, likely around B.C. 2000. 
Theme: Suffering is universal; God is faithful to us in our time of suffering. 

Notable Woman: Job’s wife. 

The Bible is replete with stories of women that have made significance 
contributions to faith. Moreover, many of the women were not given names but were 
very important figures in the dramatic redemption story. Job’s wife is not given a name. 
However, she is a significant person to study as we unfold the biblical story. 

Background: Job is considered the greatest man in all of Uz. The book of Job 
opens with a dialogue between God and Satan concerning Job. God and Satan are 
discussing Job’s faithfulness, and Satan suggests that the only reason Job is so faithful is 
because of God’s blessings. Job has been blessed by God with material wealth and health. 
Job has seven son, three daughters, seven thousand sheep, three thousand camels, five 
yoke of oxen, five hundred donkeys, and many servants. God suggests that Job will 
continue to be faithful, even if he did not have those things. God allows Satan to strike 


Job. In one day, Job lost all his material things and his children. In the second test, Job 
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was tested through his flesh. Job developed sores over his entire body. As Job sits on a 
pile on ashes scrapping his body, Job’s wife speaks: “Are you still holding on to your 
integrity? Curse God and die.” 

This is the only line that Job’s wife speaks in the entire book of Job. However, it 
provides us with an insight on her view of Job’s testing. I would argue that Job’s wife, 
too, is being tested. Unfortunately, she is dismissed in the minds of many readers and 
never really given the opportunity be lifted from the pages of the Bible. Job’s wife has a 
story that is connected to the larger story. 


Job: 2:9 
“His wife said to him, “Are you still holding on to your integrity? Curse God and die!” 


1. God did not allow Satan to take Job’s wife, but Satan was allowed to take his children. 
Discuss why God spare Job’s wife. 


2.What has Job’s wife lost? 
3. Discuss how it feels when we loose something of significance. 


4. Job’s wife spoke some harsh words. Has there ever been a time when we have said 
something that we later had to repent? 


5. Perhaps Job’s wife was feeling hopeless and could not see any reason for living. 
Discuss hopeless times in our lives. 


6. Job’s wife suffered in many ways. Discuss the ways in which you see her suffering. 
7. How will her story help in our attitude in hard times? 

8. What significant role does Job’s wife play in the redemption story? 

9. Chapter 42:10-13 tells to the restoration for Job. Does God restore his wife also? 


10. We can take comfort in knowing that God does restore and reconcile after we have 
endured suffering. Discuss. 


APPENDIX D 


DRAMATIZATION: JOB’S WIFE 
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APPENDIX D 


DRAMATIZATION: JOB’S WIFE 


What About Job’s Wife 
Scripture: Job 2:9 


Narrator: Jeremy is an outstanding man in the community. Jeremy has worked hard his 
entire life. In fact, he climbed the corporate ladder by being faithful. Jeremy became the 
CEO of a large telephone company because of commitment and dedication. Because he 
had done so well, he had accumulated a great deal to material things. He married his 
college sweetheart. She had maids, furs, diamonds, and never wanted for anything. They 
owed yachts, cars, a summer house in the Bahamas, and jets. Even though they had a 
large family—seven boys and three girls—they were a model family. Jeremy is very 
active in the church, sings on the choir, never misses a Bible study, works in the soup 
kitchen. He is definitely a praying man. He stated one time that he prays for his children 
every day. He wanted his children to be more faithful to the Lord. Jeremy is admired by 
everyone in the community. And his wife is certainly the talk of most of the church ladies. 
Secretly, most of them want to be like her. I used to think that I wanted everything that he 
and his wife had until I saw the struggles and the suffering they endured. You never 
know what tests one has to endure before reaching their blessings. Jeremy’s wife hasn’t 
said a lot, but I know she has a story to tell. 


(Opening scene: A group of ladies from the church are discussing the news of Jeremy’s 
tragedies.) 


First Lady: (receiving a text) What! Listen to this: Brother Jeremy needs our prayers. He 
has lost everything, including his children. 


Second Lady: What do you mean everything? Who told you that? 

First Lady: I just got a text from my friend. 

Third Lady: Are you sure? You mean his children left? 

First Lady: No! No! Listen, my friend said that Jeremy got a message that his pilot was 
flying his jet to the Bahamas and got caught in a storm and the jet went down and only 
one person survived. 


Third Lady: Oh, my Lord! 


First Lady: That’s not all! 
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Second Lady: What else? 

First Lady: Well! Listen to this. You won’t believe it, but he let some of his friends 
borrow his yacht to sail to Jamaica. They ran into a twister, the yacht capsized and only 
one person made it to the shore. He said it happened so fast they didn’t have time to put 
on their life jackets. 


Third Lady: Who was sailing the boat? Did he know how to navigate a boat? Why did 
Jeremy let them use his yacht anyway? 


First Lady: All I know is the ship sank. 

Fourth Lady: Poor Jeremy, He really needs our prayers. 

First Lady: Yah! That’s not all! 

Second Lady: That’s enough for anybody to hear at one time. 


First Lady: Well, the summer house they owned in California was destroyed by brush fire. 
The fires have been burning for days. There are no houses left in a 20-mile radius. 


Third Lady: I don’t believe I can take no more; I’ve heard enough. It’s unbelievable, all 
that in one day. 


First Lady: I know. Listen, this is the worst thing that could ever happen to anyone. 
Second Lady: There is more! 

First Lady: I’m afraid so; you know how Jeremy’s kids are always having parties at each 
others houses? Well they were over the oldest brother’s house having a BBQ/party. One 
of the brothers mistakenly used gasoline instead of lighter fluid in the grill and everything 


went up in flames. The entire house and everybody in the house. Nobody got out. 


Third Lady: Nobody survive! All the children died! Oh, God, Oh, God! All 10 children 
died! No, that can’t be right. Text your friend back and asked her is she sure. 


First Lady: Yes, I wish I could say it wasn’t true, but the friend verified it before she 
texted me. 


Third Lady: What about Jermey’s wife? Has anyone talked with her? Did the church try 
to contact her or go over a have prayer or something? Where is she? 


Forth Lady: I think we should go and see her and at least pray. 


Second Lady: I don’t know, some people don’t want visitors at a time like this. We better 
wait. 
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First Lady: Well, the last text I received from my friend said Jeremy was just sitting in a 
corner rocking back and forward and not responding. They said he got his blood test 
results from the lab and his has full blown AIDS. 

Fourth Lady: (banging on wood) Stop! Stop! I don’t want to hear no more. 

Third Lady: AIDS. How did he get AIDS? Is he Gay? 

First Lady: No! No! They think it happened through a blood transfusion. 

Third Lady: Blood transfusion? Didn’t he ask whose blood it was before he accepted it? 


Fourth Lady: They’re supposed to test all blood before they give it to anybody! 


Second Lady: Jeremy’s wife got to be loosing her mind right about now! I can’t blame 
her if she is. 


Third Lady: I think I would want to die if it were me. Loosing 10 of my children at one 
time; they would have to put me under. Just think; having a funeral for 10 children at one 
time. Can you image 10 caskets lined up cross the church? 


First Lady: They had everything, and it seems like in a matter of a few hours it all 
vanished. What is God doing? This has to be an awesome test, one I know I would surely 
fail. 


Third Lady: I can’t get Jeremy’s wife out of my mind. I wonder what she is thinking and 
feeling. 


(Next scene: Jeremy and his wife at their home, and he is sitting in a corner rocking back 
and forth. 


Jeremy’s Wife: Jeremy! Jeremy! Jeremy! Talk to me! Jeremy, Jeremy, say something. 
Don’t shut me out! I can’t handle this by myself. I need you. Why don’t you say 
something? 

Jeremy: (mumbles) 

Jeremy’s Wife: Where is God now, Jeremy? Why would God allow all this to happen to 
us? Jeremy, haven’t we been good people? We have not given and given. We haven’t 
been selfish or arrogant. This is the God you serve? For what, Jeremy? 


Jeremy: (mumble) 


Jeremy’s Wife: How can you still try to be good? What good does it do, Jeremy? Look 
around, Jeremy, in case you miss something. We have nothing. My babies are gone! How 
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I’m suppose to bury my babies? They were supposed to bury me, not me burying them. I 
have no money, no place to go, no house, and no cars. NOTHING! NOTHING, JEREMY. 
DO YOU HEAR ME!? HOW CAN YOU STILL TRUST GOD? HOW CAN YOU 
STILL HOLD ON TO YOUR PRECIOUS INTRIGITY? JUST CURSE GOD AND DIE. 
Jeremy: You talk like a fool, woman. We have to accept the bad as well as the good. 
Jeremy Wife: What about me!? What about Me!? 

Reflection: 


What did Jeremy’s wife lose? 


Jeremy’s wife spoke some harsh words. What was her breaking point? Do we know what 
pushes us to the edge? 


Jeremy’s wife suffered in many ways. Discuss the ways in which she suffered. 
What role can the Church play in the lives of member suffering? 


Perhaps Jeremy’s wife was feeling hopeless and could not see any reason for living. 
Discuss a hopeless time in your life. 


How could you relate to Jeremy and his wife’s story? 


Is God still there, even when we go through tests? 


APPENDIX E 


DRAMATIZATION: WOMAN AT THE WELL 
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APPENDIX E 


DRAMATIZATION: WOMAN AT THE WELL 


The Woman At the Well 

The scene opens with the woman getting ready to go out for the night. It is Saturday night, 
party night 

(Soft music playing) 


The Woman is putting her make-up on, fixing her hair, and humming along with the 
music. 


Momma comes in and just looks at the woman! She has an expression on her face, as if 
she wants to say something, but she doesn't this time. 


The Woman keeps on getting dress, singing and dancing. 


Momma comes back and this time the woman says to Momma: What, Momma? Go 
ahead and say whatever it is that you want to say. 


Momma: I see that you’re getting dressed! Why don't you come with me to church 
tonight? 


The Woman laughing: CHURCH. Please, Momma! Don't nobody go to church on 
Saturday night except you holly rollers. It's party time. Besides, Momma, you know I 
can't go to church with you. You know I'm not wanted at your church. You know they 
think I'm not their type. I'm not good enough to go to your church. Folk just stare at me 
and then they start whispering; that really hurts my feelings. You know I'm not ready to 
be around those folks. Momma, just pray for me. 


Momma: Lord, Have Mercy! 
Momma walks away shaking her head saying, Lord, Have Mercy, Lord, Have Mercy. 


Woman continues to get ready for the evening. While getting dressing she reminiscent 
about her life. 
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Momma doesn't understand. I can't go anywhere without folk looking, staring, laughing, 
and talking about me. I’m tired! I go the Mall when I think the least people amount is 
around. Lord know, I don't even go to the hair salon anymore. I simply do my own hair. 
Thank God for Wal-Mart; they're open all night, so I wait and go in the early morning 
around 2:00 or 3:00 in the morning.When I think everyone else is sleeping. I can barely 
walk down the street. I just put my head down and walk fast. 


Oh yeah! I'm going out tonight, but it’s not where the crowd goes. It’s a hole in the wall 
where they don't know my name. I disguise myself, most of time. I have a wig for every 
day of the week. Let's see; I think maybe I'll be a blonde tonight, I feel good. I heard 
blondes have more fun. 

Ihave a feeling that this day is going to be different. Something is going to happen, 
something great, not good but great! I can just feel it. 


I don't need a lot of friends anyway! Besides I got Johnny Walker, Bud and Miller, Gin, 
and don't forget my friend Mr. Hennessey. Oh yeah! That's all the friends I need. 


Lord, knows I don't need a man. Not another man to help solve my problems. That's the 
last thing I need is a man. I have been married five times. And now I'm living with Joey. 
I'm not even trying to get married. What's the point? It just ends up in divorce anyway. 
Beside, he is getting on my last nerve. If I could get rid of him, he would be gone. Maybe 
he'll do me a favor and leave! I thought he was different, but you know he's just like the 
others. 


Let's see: 


Billy, my first husband, he never really wanted to be married. He just did it because his 
father made him. He never even left me a note or anything. Just left town one day! No 
word or nothing. It’s funny his secretary left the same day and no one has heard from her 
either. Humm. I did get divorce papers in the mail. Post Office Box was the return 
address. 


Then came Walter. 


Well, Well Walter, The sweet talker. He always seems to have something wrong with his 
eyes. They just kept wandering, wandering, until they wandered over to my girlfriend’s 
house one day. She said it just happened. He did leave a note, I'm gone! Well goodbye 


Now, Larry: God rest his soul. He’s gone on to glory and took the check book with him. 
He was so cheap. He wouldn’t spend any money. I had to do everything. He just wanted 
to keep his money. Larry, I hope you have to pay rent down there. Mr. Cheapo! 


James: James knew how to treat a lady. He knew how to make you feel special. But there 
was another side to James. James the alcoholic. Living with an alcoholic was a nightmare. 
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It only got worst. At first it was just social drinking, and then it was every day, then every 
day and every night. I barely got out alive. 


So Mr. Sammy said he could ease my pain. Help me forget all about my past. He would 
love me like no other man had ever loved me. I met him in church. Oh yeah, he was on 
the choir, real choirboy, a deacon, the right hand man. What he says goes. The woman 
was submissive, to the point of submitting to beatings every day. He sang on the choir, 
clapping and singing, but as soon as the preacher said amen and we got in the car, he was 
slapping me around. I had to fight my way out of that one. Everything that shines isn’t 
gold. 


(knock on the door) 


I go to the door! Just a minute (Nobody is there) 
That's been happening all night. 

The telephone rings. I answer, hello! 

Nobody there! 

That's been happening all night! 

Somebody is trying to really get me! Or I'm losing it. 
Well anyway! Let me hurry up and get out of here. 
The door knocking again. 

Still nobody there! 

Who is it! 

This is getting strange! 


The woman continues to get dressed and leaves for the evening! 

When she gets to the club, only one man is there 

He looks like he was simply resting; she walks up to the bar. 

The man looks at her and begins to speak. There was something different about this man. 


The Man: Good evening: Would you give me a drink? 


Woman: Give you what!? You are asking me to buy you drink. What’s your problem!? 
You look well to do. What kind of man would ask me for a drink? Are you serious? 


The man: If you knew the gift of God, and who it is who says to you, Give me a drink, 
you would have asked Him, and He would have given you living water. 


Woman: Do what! What in the world are you talking about!? Mister, you’re in the wrong 
place. You should be over there with my Momma. She's in Church. Don't be talking that 
stuff up in here. It’s party time. 


Woman: Besides, you don't even have a glass. In this place, it's BYOG—Bring Your 
Own Glass! You see, No glass, No drink! 
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The Man: I can do better than that! I can make the glass. Then give you a drink that you 
will never thirsty again. 


The Woman: Oh yeah? Bring it on! Give Me that. I need that. I'll never, have to come 
here again. 


The Man: You can have it. Go home and get your husband and come back here.! 
The Woman: Do What!? My husband! Man, please, I don’t have a husband. 


The Man: Your right! You have told the truth. You have had five husbands and the one 
that you are with now is not your husband. 


The Woman: What is going on? Are you psychic. How do you know these things? 
Nobody knows me here! 

Who are you? Let's talk! 

(The woman and the man sit down and began to talk) 

The Woman: Who are you really? You see my life hasn’t been so great. I'm talked about 
a lot. But I don't want to live this way anymore. This year, I want to live a new life. I’m 
tired of living this way. 

The Man: Darling: I am the Messiah. I am your Savior! No matter what you have done, it 
is forgiven. My grace will cover you. Just believe my sister, just believe. When you come 
to me, you are a new creation! All things are new. 

The Woman: Leaving her glass she rushes over to the church where her Momma is 
worshipping and shouts. Come, hurry! I have seen a man who told me everything about 
myself. I have seen the Lord! 

Come see this Man! Come See This Man. 

Group Discussion: 

Can we meet Jesus in the most unlikely places? 

Who can receive salvation? 

Is gender important to God? 

What’s your understanding of God’s grace in this story? 


Where and how can we be witnesses? 


What barriers did Jesus cross to touch this woma 
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APPENDIX F 


BIBLE STUDY: HAGAR 


Theological Implication 


Where was God and what was God doing? 


1. 


2. 


ey 


When time/situations get hard, God is there to intervene. 

God is ready to catch or meet us when we run. 

God wants us to face our problems with his help. 

God gets the opportune moment to talk to us when we did not talk to God before. 
God is there to make a way when there is no way. 

God makes a covenant and gives promises to us. And surely, God keeps them to 
the end. 


God shows Himself as the provider, a way maker, the protector, etc. 
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Why Hagar? 

Although there are several single parents recorded in the Bible, Hagar was, if not the only, 
single parent who succeed without a male covering. Having a male covering was required 
for women in the Biblical time. The story is enriched with insights in which single 

parents of today are confronted with on daily basic. 

In Hagar’s story you will find a woman who was validated, rejected, abandon, homeless, 
in despair, and fronted with relating with the other woman and the man. In spite of what 
seemed to be misfortunes, God blessed Hagar and her son. She continues to raise her 
child and lived a promising and prosperous life. 
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The angel of the LORD found Hagar near a spring in the desert... Genesis 16:7 


Hagar’s Story 
Genesis 16:1-15 NIV 


16 1 Now Sarai, Abram’s wife, had borne him no children. But she had an Egyptian 
maidservant named Hagar; 2so she said to Abram, “ The LORD has kept me from having 
children. Go, sleep with my maidservant; perhaps I can build a family through her.” 
Abram agreed to what Sarai said.3So after Abram had been living in Canaan ten years, 
Sarai his wife took her Egyptian maidservant Hagar and gave her to her husband to be his 
wife. 4He slept with Hagar, and she conceived. When she knew she was pregnant, she 
began to despise her mistress.5Then Sarai said to Abram,” You are responsible for the 
wrong I am suffering. I put my servant in your arms, and now that she knows she is 
pregnant, she despise me. May the LORD judge between you and me.” 6Your servant is 
in your hands,” Abram said. “Do with her whatever you think best.” Then Sarai 
mistreated Hagar; so she fled from her.7The angel of the LORD found Hagar near a 
spring in the desert; it was the spring that is beside the road to Shur.8And he said, “Hagar, 
servant of Sarai, where have you come from , and where are you going?” “I’m running 
away from my mistress Sari,” she answred.9Then the angel of the LORD told her, “God 
back to your mistress and submit to her.” 10The angel added,”I will so increase your 
descendants that they will be too numerous to count.” 

11The angel of the LORD also said to her: “You are now with child And you will have a 
son. You shall name him Ishmael, for the LORD has heard of your misery. 12He will be a 
wild donkey of a man; his hand will be against everyone and everyone’s hand against 
him, and he will live in hostility toward all his brothers.” 


13She gave this name to the LORD who spoke to her, “You are the God who sees 

me,” for she said, “I have now seen the One who sees me.” 14That is why the well was 
called Beer Lahai Roi; it is still there, between Kadesh and Bered. 15 So Hagar bore 
Abram a son, and Abram gave the name Ishmael to the son she had borne. 16Abram was 
eighty-six years old when Hagar bore him Ishmael. 


Genesis 12:1-20 NIV 

21 Now the LORD was gracious to Sarah as he had said, and the LORD did for Sarah 
what he had promised.2Sarha became pregnant and bore a son to Abraham in his old age, 
at the very time God had promised him. 3Abraham gave the name Isaac to the son Sarah 
bore him. 4When his son Isaac was eight days old, Abraham circumcised him, as God 
commanded him. 5Abraham was a hundred years old when his son Isaac was born to him. 
6Sarah said, “God has brought me laughter, and everyone who hears about this will laugh 
with me.” 7And she added, “ Who would have said to Abraham that Sarh would nurse 
children? Yet I have borne him a son in his old age.” 8The child grew and was weaned, 
and on the day Isaac was weaned Abraham held a great feast. 9But Sarah saw that the son 
whom Hagar the Egyptian had borne to Abraham was mocking, 10 and she said to 
Abraham, ”Get rid of that slave woman and her son, for that slave woman’s son will 
never share in the inheritance with my son Isaac.” 11The matter distressed Abraham 
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greatly because it concerned his son. 12But God said to him, “Do not be so distressed 
about the boy and your maidservant. Listen to whatever Sarah tells you, because it is 
through Isaac that your offspring will be reckoned. 131 will make the son of the 
maidservant into a nation also, because he is your offspring.” 


14Early the next morning Abraham took some food and a skin of water and gave them to 
Hagar. He set them on her shoulders and then sent her off with the boy. She went on her 
way and wandered in the desert of Beer-sheba. 15When the water in the skin was gone, 
she put the boy under one of the bushes. 16Then she went off and sat down nearby, about 
a bowshot away, for she thought, “I cannot watch the boy die,” And as she sat there 
nearby, she began to sob. 17God heard the boy crying, and the angel of God called to 
Hagar from heaven and said to her. “What is the matter, Hagar? Do not be afraid; God 
has heard the boy crying as he lies there. 18Lift the boy up and take him by the hand, for 
I will make him into a great nation.” 19Then God opened her eyes and she saw a well of 
water. So she went and filled the skin with water and gave the boy a drink. 20God was 
with the boy as he grew up. He lived in the desert and became an archer. 21 While he was 
living in the Desert of Paran, his mother got a wife for him from Egypt. 
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Briefly Summarize Hagar’s Story 


Hagar 

-name came to mean..flight 

-was from Egypt, an Egyptian 

-was a servant of Sarai, a member of the household of Abram 

-was the mother of Abram’s first born son Ishmael—means “ God hear” 

-was abandon or rejected by the Abram and his household 

-a woman who was homeless, violated or raped, economically and socially oppressed 


Hagar was faced with a challenge. She did not like her situation. She was physically 
violated, mentally abused, and socially oppressed. She was going to have a child, in 
which she did not intend to have. She took it upon herself to leave the situation. It did not 
matter whether or not it was the legal or appropriate thing to do. Nevertheless, when she 
chose to flee, God met her. On two occasions, Hagar chose to flee: 1) away from her 
mistress (the control/oppressor)., and 2) away from the child(faced with being helpless). 
How do you think Hagar felt on both occasions, before and after? 


Importance text from Hagar’s Story for reflection: 

Where have you come from? 

Where are you going?” 

The LORD has heard of your misery. 

I have now seen the One who see me. 

What is the matter, Hagar? 

God has heard the boy crying as he lies there. 

Lift the boy up and take him by the hand, for I will make him into a great nation.” 
Then God opened her eyes and she saw a well of water. 

God was with the boy as he grew up. 


OO SOY > 
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Lessons 


1. Reflecting on your past 


Where have you come from? There is no doubt that Hagar had to re-examine her life, 
her faith. Including before living in the house of Abram. 


Self-Reflection: Where did you come from? 


2. Meeting and Hearing God’s voice 


The angel of the LORD found Hagar near a spring in the desert; it was the spring that is 
beside the road to Shur, And he said... 


3. Focusing on the future 


Where are you going? “You are now with child...” 
Hagar went back to Sarah as instructed by God. In the process, God made a promise to 
Hagar regarding to the child. 


Self-Reflection: Have you followed the instructions God gave you?...toward parenting? 


4. Examine and acknowledging God in the midst of your troubles 


You are the God who sees me 

Hagar realizes that God sees her and knowledge her existence. God establishes a 
covenant with Hagar. 

Self-Reflection: Do you know that God sees you and the situation you are in? Through 
examining God in your life, how do you acknowledge God? Explain 


5. God hears our cry 


For the LORD has heard of your misery 
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Hagar misery consisted of: (1) dealing with mistress’s negative behavior towards her; (2) 
dealing with Abram, her child’s biological father; (3) becoming pregnant by a man who 
was not her husband; (4) being ejected from Abram’s home with nowhere to g; and (4) 
later, dealing with the care of her child out in the desert. 


Self-Reflection:_Which of these situations did you have to deal with? How did God help 
you with it? 


6. Acknowledging and Accepting God in your life 


I have now seen the One who see me” 

Hagar is assured about God relating with her and her situation. In turn, Hagar identifies 
and relates with God. There is no doubt that Hagar continue to seek and relate to God on 
a continuous basis. Today, Hagar life is used to minister to us, who are single parents, 
had dealt with abandonment, rejections, and had feelings that indicated no one cares. 


Self-Reflection: Have you seen God? Are you committed to follow His will? 


7. Caring for the child (ren) 


Lift the boy up and take him by the hand, for I will make him into a great nation. 
Hagar: Hagar was asked to care for the child. In other words, Hagar had to provided 
safety for boy as God provided resources that were needed for them. 


Self-Reflection:_Are we providing safety for our children? 


8. Reassurance of God being with the child 


God was with the child as s/he grew up. 
I am sure Hagar taught her child about God, His power, protection, love, etc. 


Self-Reflection: Do we continue to teach our children about God, especially in the home? 


9. Obtaining Outside Resources 
God opened her eyes and she saw a well of water 
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God provided for Hagar. God opened her eyes to resources. God had shown her 
something she did not see before that helped her toward surviving. 


Self-Reflection: What avenues or resources did God show you in order to survive? How 
did God bring you out of difficult situations? 
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